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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACES 


(a) To THE First Edthon 

T he present condition of film production may 
be compared to the state of animal-breeding 
before igoo. In that year was published an 
outline of the principles that determine the repeti- 
tion, continuous or discontinuous, of gcnetical traits. 
Until that time breeding had been a purely prag- 
matic pastime, and though in some domestic groups 
fanciers bad obtained, and indeed do yet obtain, 
results which rival in accuracy the forecasts of 
Mendelian genetiebts, yet the principles on which 
they worked were ineifable, and the causes of their 
sluil mostly secret even from themselves. 

Exactly so has it been hitherto in film production. 
Chaplin and Lubitsch, lor example, have obtained 
results worthy certainly of unrestrained admiration. 
But neither they, nor any technician of equal 
achievement, have attained their results by conscious 
paths or — more properly — by the exercise of prin- 
ciples capable of bring communicated. The film 
ifircctor, whether fumbling or dexterous, has been an 
inarticulate animal. Such analysis of principle as 
has been attempted has been the chief province of 
ssthedcists, who have approached the problem of 
filmic expression from the perceptual, not from the 
creative, standpoint. Momver, such persons, being 
invariably more familiar with the technique of 



other arts, have usually Ibrccc! thdr guesses into 
a Procrustean position, in which truth lies, sometunes 
even comically distorted. 

It b at thb point that the theoretical work of 
the Soviet experimenters begins to reach the civilbed, 
or capitalbt, svorld. , Pudovkin explains the fertility 
of the Soviet cinematographic theory by the fact that 
in early years after the revolution there was a 
shortage of raw film. (Thb is, of course, good 
M.C.H.) Unable to find material to fill their 
camera-magazines, experimenters and students in the 
Soviet Union were endowed with a forced interval for 
reflection denied to their confrires of America and 
Western Europe, who, pursued by mortgages or 
avarice, have scarcely time to cut one picture or 
prepare the next during their week-end intervab 
between picture and picture. In any case, it b 
certain that the work of Kuleshov and hb school lays 
crucial foundation for (he analysb of the philosophic 
relation between actuality and filmic pattern. It 
telb us what we arc actually doing when we create 
an effect upon the screen, and its proper under- 
standing will not only shorten the path of experience, 
but establish the lines along which, most usefully 
and without waste, energy in experiment may be 
directed. 

Pudovkin is no Aristotle. He b not even, like 
Kuleshov, an instructor ; but it b probable that hb 
summary of the latter's precepts will be the more 
interesting to the reader because of hb now wider 
practical experience and because hb work begins 
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to be familiar, at least in rqKrcussion, to lljc Englisli 
public. The first of Uieae cssaj-s is a lucid Introduc* 
tion to the rest. The second is a practical and com- 
nion sense guide to scenario construction. It u the 
sort of thing that people in the film business, who, like 
tn>’selfi arc pestc^ by them, will find useful to sell 
to those who at all, often indecorous, opportunities 
hold under our eyes Impractical and importunate 
film-scenarios. The third is a philosophic^ analysis 
of the process pf film creation, here and there redun- 
w perhapjs, but packed with that most valuable 
kind of truth that has long been one's dormant and 
^^rea^ed possession — "das Et enn Kolumbus," as 
“istdn called the RotorschifT. The address to the 
turn Society gives hint of a method of use of non- 
•cting material, the investigation of which is likely to 
oc«py the immediate future of Pudovkin, and makes 
coJtain obsen'ations on the relation between auditory 
and visual stimuli in films. It may not be out of place 
to remark that the views here theoretically set out are 
Out supported by any merely esoteric or limited 
practical success. The art they define is essentially a 
I»ptdar art. The work, based on these principles, of 
the U.S.S.R. left-wing* (“ left ” in the filmic, not 
poliUcal «nse) invariably attains tremendous, in 
some quarters dreaded, cflect upon any audience to 
wluch It u allowed to be exhibited. 

Vs«|volod lUarionovitch Pudovkin was bom in 
* 93 in the town of Fensa, administrative capital of 


Tcauberg. Dovjhrnko, the 
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camera is yet no movement on the screen, it is no„ 
Poiy t han r aw materi^/or.thc future building-up, 
by editing, of the movement that is conveyed by the 
a«piblagc of the various strips of fflm. Only if the 
object be 'placed together among a number of 
Separate objects, only if it be presented as part of a 
Sinthesis of different separate visual images, is it 
endowed twth filmic life. Transformed like the 
word *' beech ’* in our analogy, it changes itself in 
.uds process from a skeletal photo^aphic copy of 
Mture'into a part of the filmic fom. 

Every object must, by editing, be brought upon 
screen so that it shall have not pkoiogtaphte, but 
f^^natapapkie essence. 

One thus perceives that the meaning of editing 
and the problems it presents to the director are by 
00 means exhausted by the Ic^cal time-succession 
coherent in the shots, or by the arrangement of a 
rhythm. Editing is the basic creative force, by power 
of which the soulless phou^raphs (the separate shots) 
are en^eered into living, cinematographic form- 
And it is typical that, in the constructioR of this form, 
material may be used that is in reality of an entirely 
different character from that in the guise of which it 
eventually appears. I shall talce an example from 
my last film, The End of St. PetenbuTg. 

At the beginning of that part of the action that 
represents war, I wished to show a terrific explosion. 
In order to render the effect of this explosion with 
absolute faithfulness, I caused a great mass of dyna- 
mite to be buried in the earth, had it blasted, and 
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iliol It. The explosion was veritably colossal — but 
nimically it svas nothing. On the screen it was merely 
a slow, Ufclcss movement. Later, after much trial 
and experiment, I managed to " edit ” the explcmon 
witli all the cficcl I required— moreover, without 
using a single piece of the scene I had just taken. 
I took a fiammenwerfer that belched forth clouds of 
smoke. In order to give the effect of the crash I cut 
in short flashes of a magnesium flare, in rhythmic 
alternation oflight and dark. Into the middle of this 
I cut a shot of a river some time before, that 
seemed to me to be appropriate o\4ing to its spe c ia l 
tones of light and ^adc- Thus gradually arose 
before me die visual effect 1 requir^ The bomb 
explosion was at last upon the screen, but, in reahty, 
its elements comprised everything imaginable except 
a real explosion. 

Once more, reinforced by this example, I repeat 
that editing is the aeadvc force of filmic rc^t>', and 
that nature provides only the raw nuiteri al with 
which it works. That, precisely, is the relationship 
between reality and the film. 

These observations apply also in detail to the 
actors. The man photographed is only raw material 
for the future composition of his image in the film, 
arranged in editing. 

When faced with the task of presenting a captain 
of industry in the film The End oj Sl Petersburg, I 
sought to solve the problem by cutting in his figure 
with the equestrian statue of Peter the Great. I 
claim that the resultant composition is effective vrilh 
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a reality quite other than that produced by the 
posing of an actor, which nearly always smacks 
of Theatre. 

In my earlier film, Xfoihtr, I tried to affect the 
spectators, not by the psycholo^caj performances of 
an actor, but by plastic synthesis through editing. 
The son sits in prison. Suddenly, passed in to him 
surreptitiously, he receives a note that next day he is 
to be set free. The problem was the expression, 
filmicaUy, of his joy. The photographing of a face 
lighting up tvith joy would have been flat and void 
of effect. 1 show, therefore, the nervous play of hU 
hands and a big (dose*up of the lower half of his face, 
the conien of the smile. These shots I cut in with 
other and varied material — shots of a brook, swollen 
with the rapid Sow of spring, of the play of sunlight 
broken on the water, birds splashing in the village 
pond, and finally a laughing child. By the junctioo 
of these components our expression of “ prisoner’s 
joy ” takes shape. I do not know how the spectators 
reacted to my experiment — I myself have always 
been deeply convinced of its force. 

Cmematography advances vrith rapid stride. Its 
posribihtles are inexhaustible. But it must not be 
forgotten that its path to a real art will be found only 
when it has been freed fiom the dictates of an art* 
form foreign to it — that is, the Theatre. Cinemato- 
graphy stands now upon the threshold of its own 
methods. 

The effort to affect from the screen the feelings 
and ideas of the public by means of editing is of 
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crucial importance, for It is an effort that renounces 
theatrical method. I am llnnly convinced that it is 
along thit path tJiat the great intemadonai art of 
cinematography will make its further progress. 

tPuUJihcd in FJjmfie by Ctt>rg 

and Nadia Friedland, Lichllaldbuchnr. Dnilfl, I'T-iS, and r«- 
iraoslaied from Certnan by 1. \t, in Thf Ftlm U’uUj, London, 
October sg, igaS.) 



I 

THE FILM SCENARIO AND ITS THEORY 

T he scenarios usually submitted to production 
firms are marked by a specific character. 
Almost all represent the primitive narration 
of some given content, tbeir authors having appar 
estly concened themselves only vvith the relatioT 
of incident, employing for the most part literary 
methods, and entirely disregarding the extent tc 
which the material they propose will be interesting 
as subject for cinematographic treatment. Thi 
question of special cinematographic treatment o 
material is highly important. Every art possesses it 
own peculiar method of efTeciively presenting it: 
matter. Thuremains true, of course, for the film. T( 
viork^at a scenario vrithout knowing the methods o 
directorial work, the methods of shooting and cuttioj 
a film, is as foohsh as to give a Frenchman a Russiai 
poem m literal translatiofl. In order to communi 
cate tq the Frenchman the correct impression, on 
must rewrite the poem anew, with knowledge of th 
peculiarities of French verse-fortn. In order to writ 
a scenario suitable for filming, one must know th 
methods by which the spectator can be influence 
from the screen. 

The opinion u often met with that the scenarist hs 
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cnidd importanff, for tl u an cfFort that rriwunccs 
ihcatrical method. I am iirmly convinced that it i* 
along thit path that the great tntcmalioaaJ an cf 
emenutography vsill male its funber progress. 

(I\jl>luhn] ui Fib^ftt W truoUinl KCmrf 

atkJ Frmilual, t^hit»Utiur!kar, Otriin, igj.'V f*" 

intaUiini (him GffmAn br I M . la 7b Fti^ 

Ociobrr sg, 
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THE FILM SCENARIO AND ITS THEORY 

FOR£%VORl> 

T he scenarios usually submitted to production 
fines are marked by a specific character. 
Almost all tepresent the primitive narration 
of some given content, (heir authon having appa> 
CDtIy concerned themselves only trith the relation 
of incident, employing for the most part literary 
methods, and cnttiely disregarding the extent to 
which the material they propose vrill be interesting 
as subject for cinematographic treatment The 
question of special dnemau^phic treatment of 
material b highly important. Every art possesses its 
otvn peculiar method of effectively presenting its 
maUer. Thu icmuns true, ofcoutse, for the film. To 
>vodk^ a ^enario tvi^out^knowing the methods of 
^ectori^ woci^ the mcibods of shooting and cutting 
b as foolbh as to give a Frenchman a Russian 
'pd^ In literal, translation. In order to communi* 
cate the Frenchman the correct impression, one 
must rewrite the poem anew, with knowledge of the 
peculiarities of French versc-fium. In order to write 
a scenario suitable for filming, one must know the 
methods by which the spectator can be influenced 
from the screen. 

The opinion b ofren met with that the sccnarbt Itas 
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only to give a general, primitive outline of the action. 
Tile whole w-ork of detailed " filmic ” adaptation Is 
an affair of die dirccioiC Tills'!/ entirely faUe. It 
should be retnembered that In no art can constructin' 
be divided Into stages rodependent of one'anothcr. 
Already that very general approach involved mlHe 
fact of a work being tliought out as a substantial 
future presupposes attention to possible particulari- 
ties and details. When one thinks of a th em e, then 
inevitably one thinks simultaneously, be it fianly.and 
unclcarly, of the' treatment of iuacuon, and so fqrt^ 
From this it follows that, even though the sccnanst 
abstain from la>ing down detailed instructions on 
what to shoot and bow to shoot it, what to edit and 
how to edit it, none the less a knowledge and con* 
sldemdon of the possibilities and peculiarities of 
duectorial work will enable him to propose material 
that eon be used by the director, and hIU make pos- 
sible to him the creation of a JUmuaJlj exprasise him* 
Usually the result is exactly the opposite — usually the 
hist approach of the scenarist to his work implies m 
the best cases uninteresting, in the worst insur- 
mountable, obstacles to filmic adaptation. 

Th e pu rpose of this study is to communicate what 
is, it is true, a very elcracnlary knowled ge o Tlhe 
_ba5ic_prmciplcs of scenario work in ^W-rcladra^o 
th e, basic pdndplcs of directorial work. Apart fiom 
those considerations specifically filmic, the scenarist, 
especially in the field of gencnil construction, is con- 
fronted with the laws governing creation in other 
allied arts. A scenario may be constructed in the 
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style of a playvfright, and wiUjlisa be subject to the 
laws that deteimine the construction of a play. In 
other cases it may approach the noveli and its con* 
struction -will consequently be conditioned by other 
laws. But these questions can be treated only super- 
ficially in the present skctc)i> and readers especially 
inleiested in them must turn to specialised works. ; 


Part I 

THE SCENARIO 

TJIB MEANING OF THE “ SHOOTINC'SCJUPT ” 

It is generally known that the iuisbed film con* 
usts of a whole series of snore or less short pieces 
following one another in definite sequence. In 
cfcftftssiag tbit dtNeloptsAnvcJti.eacdon the 
is transfened first to one place, then to another ; yet 
more, he is shown an incident, even sometimes an 
actor, not as a whole, but consecutively by aiming 
the camera at various parts of the scene or of the 
human body. This kind of construction of a picture, 
the resolving of the material into its elements and 
' subsequent bulling from them of a filmic whole, is 
called “ constructive editing,*' and it will be discussed 
In detail In the second part of this sketch. As a 
preliminary it is necessary only for us to note the 
fact of this basic method of film-work. 

In shooting a film, the director is not in a position 
to do so consccudvdy — that is, begin with the fint 
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jccnc and llicncc, following the scenario, proceed i" 
order right up (o the last. The reason is sioipI< 
Suppose, for argument's sale, you build a require 
set — it nearly alsvayi happens Uiat the scenes tailc 
place in it arc spread throughout the whole scenari 
— and suppose the director tale it into his he^ 
aAcr shooting a scene on that set, to proceed immedi 
atcly with Uie scene next following in the order of th 
action of the developing scenario, then it will b 
necessary to build a new set without dcmolisbin; 
the Tint, then another, and so forth, accumulating ; 
whole scries of structures without being able ti 
destroy the preceding ones. To work in ^ way i 
impracticable for simple technical reasons. Thu 
both director and actor are deprived of the possi 
bility of continuity in tbe actual process of shooting 
but, at the same time, continuity is essential. \Vltl 
the loss of continuity, w e lose the unity of th^'ork— 
its style and, with that, its clTect From this derive: 
the inevitable necessity of a detailed preliminary 
overhauling of the scenario. Only then can a 
director work with confidence, only then can ht 
attain significant results, when he treats each piece 
carefully according to a filmic plan, when, clearl)’ 
visualising to hiimclf a scries of screen images, he 
traces and fixes the whole course of development, 
both of the scenario action and of the work of the 
separate characters. In this preliminary paper-work 
must be created that style, that unity, which cou- 
didons the value of any work of art. All the various 
posidons of the camera — such as long-shot, close-up, 
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I. TIjc ihcrw. 

a. 77ic acu'on (lljc UtAitnent).* 

3 . The cincrrutograpliic worUnj-out of the action 
(filmic rrprcKnUtion). 

CkrtainI)', such a Kheme ii tlie result of the dls* 
icctiuti ofan already completed Kcnario. /\5 already 
remarked, the creative process can take place in 
other sequence. Separate scenes can be imagined 
and simultaneously Hod ihdr position In the pro^ 
of grots til. Ilut, none the less, some linal overhaul of 
the ts-ork on the scenario must take into account 
all these three stages in their sequence. One must 
alwa>a remember that the film, by the tery nature of 
iu construction (die rapid alteraatioo of succesuve 
pieces of celluloid), requires of the ipecutor an 
exceptional concentration of attention. The director, 
and consequently the scenarist also, leads despoti- 
caliy along with him the attention of the spectator. 
The latter secs only that Mhich the director shows 
him ; for reflection, (or doubt, for criticism, there is 
neither room dot time, and consequently the smallest 
error in cleamess or vividness of construction will be 
apprehended as an unpleasant confusion or as a 
simple, ineflecUve blanh. Remember .-_the ^ore , 
tbat^e scenarist must alwjiys taie-careto seairtlfee 
. peatest jtTmpTirjfy ^H flarity.Jn thr r esolu doP o f 
Mch” scparate^grobkin, at whatcyer-mome nt in Im 
work itlinay' confiont'Jhim. For convenience m 

h] combine thete two at <Hie ibr the puipoie, ofa ibort tbelcb. 
but tbu, it oot technically caact. (JalAerj iKtt.) 
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on we will discuss separatdy in order each 
;parate points of the scheme outlined, that 
establish the specific requirements set by 
in the selection and appUcadon of dif- 
latcrials and the dilTerent methods of their 
It. 


THE THEUe 

theme b a supra-artlstic concept. In fine, 
aman concept can be employed as a theme, 
film, no more than any other art, can place 
to its selection. The only question that can 
d b whether it be valuable or useless to the 
>r. And thb question u a purely sociological 
: solution of whiclt does not enter the scope of 
tch. But mention must be made of certain 
requiremenu, conditioning (he selection of 
me, if only because of the present-day position 
art. The filmjs ^et young, and the wealth of 
h^s b not yet extensive ; for thb reason it b 
e to indicate temporary limitations without 
Lilly attributing to them the pemiancnce and 
lility of laws. First of aU must be mentioned 
Ic of theme. Formerly there ruled a tendency, 
part it exbts to-day, to select such themes as 
ce material spreading extiaordioarily widely 
me and space. As example may be quoted the 
can film luielttantt, the tbeme tJwhidi may be 
ented as follows : “ Throughout all ages and 
j all peoples, from the earliest times to the 
It day, stalks intolerance, dragging in its wake 
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murder and blood.” This is a theme of monstrous 
extent ; the very fact that it spreads “ throughout 
all ages and among all peoples ” already conditions 
an extraordinary breadth of material. The result 
is extremely characteristic. In the first place, 
scarcely compressed into twelve reels, the film 
became so ponderous that the tiredness it created 
largely effaced its effect. In the secon d place, th e 
abundance of matter forced the ’director t o work th e 
theme out quite generally, \rithout touching- Uf WP 
details, and consequently there was _a strong, dis- 
crepancy between the depth of the moUC55^-*^T® 
superficiality of its form. Only the part played »n 
the present day, in which the action was more con- 
centrated, produced the necessary, effective impres- 
sion. It is especially necessary to pay attention to 
this forced superficiality. At the present moment 
film-art, still in its infancy, does not possess means 
enabling it to embrace so wide a material. 

Note that most good fiJnu are characterised by very 
simple themes and relatively uncomplicated action. 
RA1.1 Balizs, in his book “ Der Sichtbare Mensch, 
quite correctly remarks that the failure of the 
majority of film adaptations of literary ^vorkTlfto 
be ascribed mainly to the fact that the. scenarists 
concerned strove to compress a superabund^cc of 
material into the narrow confines of tlie picture. 

Cinematography is, before anything else, limited 
by the definite length of a film. A film more than 
7,000 feel long already creates an unnecessary 
exhaustion. There is, it is true, a method of issuing 
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a long film in several so<aIIcd serial parts. But this 
method is possible only to films of a special iind. 
Advcntute-films, Uicir content consisting chiefly of 
a series of extraordinary happenings in the career 
of the hero, Utdc connectod vrith one another atfer 
all, and alsvays UaNang each an independent inter* 
cU (stunts~^thcr acrobatic or directorial), can 
naturally be shoNsiv to the sp«tator in several 
episodes of a single cycle. The spectator, losing 
nothing in impression, can see the second! part 
wthoul acquaintance Nvith the first, the content of 
which be gathers from an opening title. The 
reladoQship between the episodes is attained by 
crude play upon the curiosity of the spectator ; for 
example, at ^e end of the first pan the hero lands 
into some inextricable situatioo, solved only at the 
beg^Qiiing of the second, and so forth, 
of deeper con tent, the value of which lies always in 
the impression it creates as a whole, can ceruunly not 
he.thua.diyided into parts for the spectator to see 
separately, one each week.* The influence of tisis 
limitatioa of film length is yet increased by the fact 
that the filiiL,technidan, for the effective represen- 
tation of a concept, requires considerably piore 
material than, let us say, the novelist or playtvright. 
In a ringle word often a whole complex of images Is 
contained. Visual images having an inferential 
significance of this natnre are, however, very rare, 
and the film techmeian b therefore forced to carry 
out a detailed representatioD if he dc^e to achieve 
an effective imptesrion. I i^>eat that the necessity 
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lo limic tlic scale nf the theme u perhaps only a (cm'- 
porary one, but, having regard to our actual store of 
means of filmic representation, it is unavoidable. 

Meanwhile, ilie other requirement, conditioned by 
the basic ciuracler itself of filmic spectacle, will 
probably cxbt for ever— the necessity for rfon'/y. I 
have already mentioned above the nwcsdty for 
absolute clarity in the resolution of every problem 
met with in the process of working on the iilrn ; this 
iiolds true, of course, for the work on the theme. If 
the basic idea that is to serve as backbone to the 
scenario be vague and indefinite, the scenario u coo* 
demned to miscarry.* True that in the e camin atioo 
of the written representation, it is possible, bycarefiJ 
study, to disentangle one’s way among the hints and 
undarides, but, transposed upon tbe screen, such a 
scenario becomes irritatingly confusing. 

I give an example ; a scenario*writer sent us an 
already completed scenario on the life of a factory 
workman in the dap before the Russian revolution. 
The scenario was written round a given hero, a work- 
man. IntbecouneoftheacdoDbecameuitocoDtact 

with a scries of persons — hostile and fnendly : the 
enemies harmed him, the friends helped him. At the 
beginning of the scenario the hero svas depicted as a 
rough, ungovemed man ; at the cad he became an 
honest, dass*conscious workman. The scenario was 
written in well-drawn, naturalistic environmental 
colours, it undoubtedly contained interesting, live 
materiiil witnessing to the powers of observation and 
the knowledge of its author, yet none the less it was 
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tunicd dovm. A series of slices of life, a series of 
cbaoce meetings and encounters bound together by 
no more than their sequence in time, b, afler all, no 
-.more than a group of episodes. The theme as basic 
jdea, uniting in itself the meaning of all the events! 

is v/hat was lacking. Consequently! 
the separate characters were without significance, 
the actions of the hero and the people round him 
as chaotic and adventitious as the movementsj 
of pedestrians on a street, passing by before a 
vvindow. 

But the same author went through his scenario, 
altering it in accordance with the remarks made to 
him. He carefully reconstructed the Une of the hero, 
guded by a clearly formulated theme. As basis he 
set the following idea : “ It is not sufficient to be 
revolutlonarily inclined ; to be of sa^ice to the cause 
one must possess a property organised consciousness 
of reality.” The merely blustering workman of the 
opening was changed to a reckless anarchist,* his 
enemies thus stood in a clear and dcfimte front, his 
contacts with them and with his future fiiends 


assumed clear purpose and clear meaning, a whole 
series superfluous complicatioos fell away, and the 
modffied scenario was tiansfbtmcd to a rounded and 

termed that.therae the dear fo r in vb tjqp , 

cn^ jygrk ^_d results .in a. 
iV'Note as rule : form ulate 
the theme dearly anrt the WOrk 

mil no t ac quire ..that-eatntial.. meaning and unJ^" 
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A writer, when he plans out a future work, establishes 
always a scries of, as it wcr^ key-stones, significant 
to the elucidation of the theme and spread over the 
whole of the work in preparation. These key-stones, 
as it were, mark the genera) outline ; to them belong 
the elctneats characteristic of the various persons, the 
nature of the events that bring these persons together, 
often the details conditioning the significance and 
strength of the elements of crescendo and diminu- 
endo, often even just separate incidents selected for 
thdr power and expressiveness. 

Exactly the same process occurs certainly in the 
work of the scenarist. To consider the action ab- 
stractly is impossibie. It is impossible to plan merely 
that at the beginning the hero is an anarchist and 
then, aftet meeting with a scries of mishaps in hta 
efTorts at revolutionary work, becomes a conscious 
communist, ^cheme of thb kind is no advance on 
l3ie~lhElD&-aQd bring) us no nearer the mential 
ireatment^ Not only whai happens must be per- 
,ceivcd,,bukalso how it liappens ; in the work on the 
action the Jom must already be sensible. Imagining 
a reform in the cosmic philosophy of the hero is stiU 
very far from creating a cfa'max in the scenario. 
Before the discovery of a definite concrete form that, 
in tile scenarist's opinion, will alTcct the spectator 

creati ve value and cannotjcrye-as ;X.kcy;StpncJfi.thc 
constitution of the action i but^these key-stones arc 
necessary';' they cstabiirii the hard skeleton and 
reitwjvc die danger of those blank gaps that may 
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itutwvii, Kciuxtit ja^suujaiU 

liffc it« ;«rtw<u U i!ic xre utirtxjaccti. thcv 

lcUliw6> Uj tit^ xatxVr riuUiihnj. titcif v^iou-' 
ilfoiftcxuc ut (loclu(iis«stl (i/ ih« pZu{ <icte^ 

UUAcii, aoj, ftctc oxe uuiicxtcU 

ptufutixxu Cit ittc tUiitibuiiun v[ iti« cnti/e RUicriJ ‘ 
liuousiii>ui (hr KCturtu. 

lu riilrttt;^ (hr (trinitur of (be ^tiua*trcatmeaC of 
llic thetiir. (he Kruotui hnl cumrs into cOQtoct ttith 
(he rin]uirc<itcau of crcxdtc worL Just oj (he (hetne 
u, by dcfmitiosi, a supns-xrtutic dcnacat, so, coo- 
(m(tn$i)', (he stosk oa (be action is cooditloocU 
by a sthoie scries of rcquircraeoU pecuhor to the 
given art. 

Let us first approach the most general aspect — let 
us dclcnnine the character of the tvork on the action. 
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house. Jails in love vvilK her. Two marriages are 
celebrated. The narrow garret of the chauffeur 
seems an absurd dog-kennd to the daughter of the 
mansion. The natural desire of the chauffeur to find 
a meal at home ready for him after a hard day’s work 
encounters an invincible obstacle in the fact that his 
wife has no idea h9w to make a fire or manage the 
cooking utensils ; the fire is too hot, the crockery 
dirties her hands, and the half-cooked food flies all 
over the floor. When friends of the chauffeur visit 
him to spend a jolly evening, they behave themselves 
so crudely, by the standards of the spoilt lady, that 
she stalks demonstratively out of the room and 
bursts into an unexpected fit of h>'$teric$. 

Meanwhile, no better fares the ex-laundress in the 
mansion of the rich. Surrounded by scornful 
servants, she plumps from one embarrassment into 
anwher. She marvels at the lady’s-maitis wiio hdp 
her to dress and undress, she looks clumsy and absurd 
in her long-trained gown, at a dinner-party she 
becomes an object of ridicule, to the distress of her 
husband and his relatives. By chance the chauffeur 
and the former laundress meet. It is obvious that, 
influenced by disappointmeot, their former mutual 
inclination re-awakem. The two unhappy couples 
part, to reunite themselves in new and happier com- 
binations. The laundress is brilliant in the kitchen, 
and the capitalist’s new wife wean her dresses 
faultlessly and is marvellous at the ftw-trot 
The action is as primitive as the theme, but none 
the less flic film can be rqfarded as highly successful 
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alway i occur if some important sjagc in ^le^eydop* 
merit of tfic scenario be, treated cairie^y. and 
abstractly. Neglect of this dement in the work of 
final filmic polishing may occasion inexpressive 
material, unsuitable lor plastic treatment, and thus 
may destroy the whole construction. 

I The noye ^t expresses his kev-stones in writte n 
/dcscriplioas, the Hram atist-hy u^igh 
j.thcjcenaristmua -think in plastic ( externally expi efc 
sivc). images. He must train his imagination, he must 
'develop thehabit of representing to himself whatever 
comes into his head in the form of a sequence of 
mages upon the screen. Yet more, hff 
|o commanH ^ 

visualiscsjhe.cicarest and mc«t vivid ; h e mmt knotf 
fiQ>y.to , command them as the writer, commands hi* 

’ words and the playwright his spoken phrases.? 

The clarity and vividness of the actio mtre atmcQt 
directly depends on the clear ton pulado n -of th e 
theme. Let us take as an example an American film, 
naive, certainly, and not especially valuable, issued 
under the name SaUtrday /fight. Though its content 
is slight, it afifords an excellent model of a theme 
clearly outlined and action simply and vividly 
treated. The theme is as follows : “ Persons of 
different social class will never be happy when inter* 
married.” The construction of the acdon runs so. 

A chauffeur spurns the favours of a laundress, for be 
falls in love with a capitalist's daughter whom he 
drives every day in his car. The son of another 
capitalist, chancing to see the young laundress in In* 
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house, falls ia love with her. Two marriages are 
celebrated. The narrow garret of the chauffeur 
scenu an absurd dog>kenxtJ to the daughter of the 
mansion. Thcnaturaldcsireofthcchau/reur to find 
a meal at home ready tor him aller a hard day’s work 
encounters an invincible obstacle in the fact that his 
Hofe has no idea how to nuJee a fire or manage the 
cooking utensils ? the fire is too hot, the crockery 
dirties her hands, and the half-cooked food flies all 
over the floor. When friends of the chauffeur visit 
him to spend a jolly evening, they behave thcrnselvcs 
so crudely, by the standards of the spoilt lady, that 
she stalks demonstratively out of the room and 
bursts into an unexpected fit of hysterics. 

hfeanwhile, no better fares the exdaundress in the 
mansion of the rich- Surrounded by scornful 
servants, she plumps fiom one embarrassment into 
another. She marvels at the lady’s-maids who help 
her to dress and undress, she looks clumsy and absurd 
in her long-trained gown, at a dinner-party she 
becomes an object of ridicule, to the distress of her 
husband and his relatives. By chance the chauffeur 
and the former laundress meet. It is obvious that, 
influenced by disappointmeot, their former mutual 
inclination re-awakens. The two unhappy couples 
part, to reunite themselves in new and happier com- 
binations. The laundress is brilliant in the kitchen, 
and the capitalist’s new wife wears her dresses 
faultlessly and is marvellous at the fox-trot. 

The action b as prinutive as the theme, but none 
the less the film can be r^;arded as highly successful 
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in its clear, \vell-Uiought out construcdon. Every 
detail is in place and directly related to the pcrv-ading 
idea. Even in this superficial sketch of its content 
one senses the presence of v-ivid, externally expresed 
images : the kitchen, the chauffeur’s fiiends, the 
elegant clothes, the guests at diimer, and, again, the 
kitchen and the clothes in another form. Every 
cssenliaLelernent.in the development of the sc^ano 
is characterised by clear,' material. 

As counter-model F shall reproduce an extract 
from one of the many scenarios that pour in every 
day : “ The Nikonov family is reduced to direst 

poverty, neither the father nor Natasha can find wnrk 

— refus^ everywhere. Ofierr Andrei visits them, and 
seeks with fervent words to encounge the despairing 
Natasha. At last, in despair, the father goes to the 
contractor and offers to make peace with him, and 
the contractor agrees on condition that he sba^ 
receive the daughter in marriage, and so forth.” This 
is a typical example of filmic colourlessness and 
helplessness in representation. There is nothing but 
meetings and talkings. Such expressions as “ OJU* 
Andrei vints them,” ” with fervent words he writ 
to cTuouragt ” “ refiisals fctiywhtrt!' and so forth, 
show a complete lack of any cormection between the 
work on the action and that filmic form the scenario 
is later to assume. Such incidents may serve, at 
best, as material for titles, but never for shots. _ For 
the word “ often ” means, in any case, several times, 
and to show Andrei making his visit four or five timo 
would seem absurd even to the author of this 
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scenario ; the same applies to the expiesrion 
“ refusals every\vhcrc.’* 

What is said here is not being pedantic about a 
word. It is important to realise that even in the pre- 
paratory general treatment of the scenario must be 
indicated notliing that is impossible to represent, 
or that is inessential, but only that which can be 
established as clear and plastically expressive key- 
stones. To express externally the character of a 
scene showing direst poverty, to find acts (not words) 
characterising the relationship of Andrei to Natasha 
—•this is what will provide such key-stoacs. It may 
be argued that work on plastic form belongs already 
to the next stage and can be left to tbc director, but 
to this I emphasise once again that it is always im- 
porunt to have the possible plastic form before one’s 
eyes even in the general approach to the work, in 
order to escape the possibiljty of blank gaps in the 
subsequent treatment. Remember, for example, the 
word often,” already mentioned as one entirely 
unnecessary axvd incapable of plastic expression. 

Thus we have established the necessity for the 
scenarist always to orientate himself according to the 
plastic material that, in the cod, must serve as form 
' for his representation. We now turn to the general 
questions of concentration of the action as a whole. 
There is a whole series of standards that regulate the 
construction of a narrative, of a novel, of a play. 
They stand all, undoubtedly, in close relation to 
scenario work, but their transcription cannot be 
compressed into the narrow limits of this sketch.* 
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ejxdlentslirectorial treatment^ is watched with much 
Sinunisbed- S tCTCst. Aad reel, containing 

tKeweaEcstmatenal of the whole (a journey through 
the streeU of Moscow and various empty factories), 
completdy effaces the good impression of the 51m 
and lets the spectator go out unsatished. 

As an interesting example of opposite and correct 
regulation of increasing elements of tension in the 
action may be instanced the films of the well-known 
American director, Griffith. He has created a type 
of film-ending, even distinguished by hU name, that 
is used by the multitude ^ his successors up to the 
present day. Let us take the present-day part of the 
film Intoleranct, already insunced. A young work- 
nuin, discharged owing to participation in a strike, 
comes to New York, and fails in straightway with a 
band of petty thieves ; but, after meeung the girl he 
loves, he decides to seek honest employment. Yet the 
“ viUuns ” do not leave him in peace. Finally they 
involve him in a trial for murder and he gets into 
prison. The proofs scemso incontestable to thejudge 
ana jury that he is condemned to death. At the end 
of the picture his sweetheart, meanwhile become his 
wife, unexpectedly discovers the real murderer. 
Her husband is already beiag prepared for cxccu-f 
tion ; only the governor has power to intervene, and/ 
he has just left the town on an express train. ' 
There ensues a terrific chase to save the hero. The 
woman rushes after the train on a racing-car vyhose 
owner has realised that a man’s life depends upon his 
speed. In the cell the man receives unction. The car 
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Of the questions of general construction of the 
scenario, mention must be made here oiJy of one. 
During work on the treatment the scenarist must 
always consider the varying degree of tension in the 
action. This tension must, after all, be reflected in 
the spectator, forcing him to follow the given part of 
the picture with more or less excitement. This 
ucit^ent does not depend from the dramatic 
situation alone, it can be created or strengthened by 
purely extr aneous, methods.* The gradual winding- 
U£_pf tfiiTtiynainic elements of action, the introt 

duction of scenes built ftom rapid, energetic work of 
the characten, the introduction of crowd scenes, alJL 
these govern increases o.f excitement in the spectator, 
tmd nnr. must Irfim s ^ to conytrueV sce'nariQ. that 
thcspectatqr is gradualJy^engro^ed by tbedeyelQping 
Mdon, receiving the most eff«tive iinpuise onl y at^ 
the ttdj The vast majority of scenarios suffer from 
clumsy budding up of tension. As example one 
may quote the Russian film 7^ Adeentuns of Alt. 
West, The first three reels arc watched with c\cr- 
growing interest. A cowboy, arrived in Moscow 
wdth the American visitor West, lands into and 
scapes ftom a scries of exceedingly complicated 
situations, the interest steadily increasing with his 
dexterity. The dynamically saturated earlier reels 
easy to look at and grip the spectator svith ever- 
increasing excitement. Out after the end of the third 
reel, where the cowboy’s adventures came to an 
unexpected end, the spectator experiences a natural 
reaction, and the c ontinu ation, in ^piu-of-titc- 
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ex^ ipHr-nt d irec torial treatmen t^js watched with much 
^um£h ed*lnterest. 7^d~5te list reel, containing 
the weakest matcnal of the whole {a journey through 
the streets of Moscow and various empty factories), 
completely effaces the good impression of the film 
and lets the spectator go out unsafisfied. 

As an interesting example of opposite and correct 
regulation of increasing elements of tension in the 
action may be instanced the films of the well-known 
American director, Grifiiih- He has created a type 
of film-ending, even distinguished by his name, that 
is used by the multitude his successors up to the 
present day. Let us take the present-day part of the 
film IntoUta/ut, already instanced. A young work- 
man, discharged owing to partidpation in a strike, 
comes to New York, and falls in straightway with a 
band of petty thieves ; but, after meeting the girl he 
loves, he deddes to seek honest employment. Yet the 
villains ” do not leave him to peace. Finally they 
involve him in a trial for murder and he gets into 
pr^n. The proofs seem so incontestable to the judge 
and jury that he is condemned to death. At the end 
of the picture his sweetheart, meanwhile become his 
wife, unexpectedly discovers the real murderer. 
Her husband is already bdi^ prepared for exccu-| 
tion ; oijy the governor has power to intervene, and/ 
he has Just left Uie town on an express train. ' 

There ensues a terrific chase to save the hero. The 
woman rushes after the trun on a racing-car whose 
owner has realised that a man's life depends upon his 
speed. In the cell tlie man receives unction. The car 
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has almost reached the express. The preparations for 
the execution are neariog their end. At the very last 
moment, when the ppose is being laid round the neck 
of the hero, comes the pardon, attained by the wife 
at the price of her last energy and effort. The quick 
changes of scene, the contrasting alternation of the 
tearing machines with the methodical preparations 
for the execution of an innocent man, the ever- 
increasing concern of the spectator — “ will they be in 
time, will they be in time ? ” — all these compel an 
intensiheation of excitement that, being placed at 
the end, successfully concludes the picture. In tlie 
method of CrifEtli are combined the inner dramatic 
content of the action and a masterly employment of 
external effort (dynamic tension). 

His films can be used as models of correctly con- 
trasted incetisification. A working out of the action 
of the scenario in which all the lines of behaviour of 
the various characters are dearly expressed, in which 
all tlie major events in which the characters take part 
arc consccutivdy described, and in which, last but 
not least, Uic tension of the action is correctly con- 
sidered and constructed in such a way that its 
gradual intensification rises to a climactic end — this, 
in fine, is a treatment already of considerable value 
and useful to the director in representation. W'rittcn 
though it may be in purdy literary phraseology, such 
a treatment will provide the libretto, as it were, of the 
^n^o ; and, in the hands of the specialist director, 
it will be transformable into a working script the 
more casjy the more that orientation on plastic 
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material, of which I spohe above, has been taken into 
consideration in working out the action. 

Already the next stag e in the work of the scenarist 
is thejpedhc dnematographie overlpul of the action. 
The sc enario, must-be divided into sequences, riiese 
":.into_sccacSr and the-scenes into the^SCparatC-ShotS 
(script'seenes)^ that correspond to the separate pieces 
of celluloid from which the film is ultimately joined 
together. A reel must not exceed a cerKiin length — 
its average length works out at from 900 to 1,200 feet. \ 
The film consists usually of from six to eight reels, and 
the sccnario'Writer derirous of endowing his work 
with specific Glmk treatment must leam to feel its 
length. In order correctly to feel it he should take 
into consideration the following facts. The projector 
ILHSnoal. .spj^ed. runs through about one foot per 
.se cond . Consequently a jeel runs through in under 
.fifte en ntiautes, and the whole film in about an hour 
and a h"ain~Tf one try to visualise each separate scene 
as a component of a reel, as it appears upon the 
Kteen, and consider the time each will take up, one 
can reckon the quantity required as content of the 
whole scenario.* 

A scenario worked out to the elementary and 
preliminary extent of ^virion into a senes of reels, 
sequences, and separate scenes looks as follows * : 

KEEL ONE 

Sun* t.— A peasant waggon, sinking in the mud, 
slowly trails along a country road. Sadly and 
reluctantly the hooded driver urges on his tired 
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A r,,..,c <o».n inw •I-' 
waezon. tr>Hn? to wr^p iwU m ^ oW 
cloak rnr pmtctUon 
A pAwcr-bv, cnmini? inwarila the 
.tandioit .nqumtucly. The dmef turn, to hun. 


•• /i 1/ fdt ta .yJJuUin/" 


Title 

'• ti il fdt ta ,»a«. 

T1.C [x-dnlriin 

h;inJ. Or wa|!i!-in '«<• »nwird, 

by luro iTlrr ■! jnd thri. conunuts on hu >"y 

W , -A penun, hub In 
bench lien an old nun c^ctri 
breaches uilh dilTiculty- ■,ablvclanering 

ing herself abouc Che hearch and 
..Song Che pocs. The nek ^ cum. hmnn. 
round painfully and .peaks Co her. 

*• It sounds as if som one aert knotking. 

The old woman goes to the window and loo 


Imaginalion, MirontUhf the door talUts m the 
A scenario written in 

eparate scenes and with the working* 

^overhaul. 

•pt, referred to above, already fully prepaid 


— ■■"On 

immediate shooting./ Not^'that Acre is a whole series > 
of details (Jiaractcristic lor thc^vCn scene anej^nw 
phasbed by their liten^y fo(B^ ^ch*a i7rtf.£KamDift 
“ anking in the ^ 

passenger, wrapped in a soldSf^WSR^^uie pierc* 
ing wind " — none of these details will reach the 


spectator if they are introduced merely as inddentab 
in shooting the scene as a whole, just as It u written. 
The film possesses essentially specific and highly 
effective methods by means of which the spectator 
can he made to notice each separate detail (mud, 
wind, behaviour of driver, behaviour of fare), show* 
iog them one by one, just as we should describe them 
ta separate sequence in literary work, and not just 
nmpiy to note " bad weather," " two men on a wag- 
gon." This method is called constructive editing.*® 
Something of the kind is used by certain scenario- 
writers in inttrpolating into their description of a scene 
a so-called “dose*up” — thus, “a village street on a 
church holiday. An animated group of peasants. 
In the centre speaks a Gomsomolka ** (close-up). 
New groups come up. The elders of the village. 
Indignant cries are heard from them." 

Such " interpolated close-ups ” had better be 
omitted — they have nothing to do with constructive 
^iting. Terms such as “ interpolation " and “ cut- 
in ” are absurd expresrions, the remnants of an old 
Dusundentanding of the technical methods of the 
film. The details organically belonging to scenes of 
the kind instanced must not be interpolated into the 
scene, but the latter most be built out of them. We 
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0. Shot /tom dtote.—'The running crowd stops, 
standi for a moment, and then rushes on anew. 

9- A section of the running crowd knocks over 
a \voman. 

to. Clost‘up . — ^The woman who fell raises her- 
self, and clasps her head, swaying. 

It. The running mass. 

Here is shown the editing of quickly allcroating 
pieces, creating the desired excitement by their 
rhytlim. The increase in size of the title emphasises 
the increasing panic. 

Of course, this form of scenario require thorough, 
special training, but I repeat once again that only* 
detemimed effort on the part of the scenarist to 
reach as near as possible to technically correct 
form will turn him into a writer able to give in a 
general treatment material even usaiU In film ^vork. 

A scenario will only be good if its ^vriter shall ha^ 
mastered a knowledge of specific methods, if he 
know how to use them as weapons for the ^vianlng 
of effect j otherwise the scenario will be but raw 
material that must, to an extent of ninety per cent, 
be subordinated to the treatment of a spcciaiist. 


Part II 

THE PLASTIC MATERIAL 
Thz scenano-writer must bear always in mind 
the fact that every sentence that he writes will 
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have to appear plaaacally >t;:ega sc 

some visible form. 'CSae^icsrl?, i i =« tie ■xfiis 
he wilts Um arc sstpexu^ ccs cc i m-srA .- ? 
expressed plastic isa^ tiiaS ic dca 2 ii« = ■±jsk 
words. As a nutter kS Cus, s 3 a« »o cssr » £=ti 
such plasdc images, Tter cu-.-m, J>Gcrc 
else, be dear and crpreasrre. Arjcctf & , Tr . r a r v»ib 
literary work can wtU tcpxaesa ki cimaeif s«bat b an 
cxpiesave wtjid, or an erpreane ; he 'tzxr^’i 
that there are such at tdlirg, ezpreon e wertit, 

as rividly opre^’e wcrd-cccstrsciici — frr.lescn. 
Similarly, be Icnawi that the iasched, cbai ax e tsyle 
of an inexperienced vrnter, wixlx a cudtituide c/tuper« 
fluovs words, b the cotoeqcccee of iis taabniity to 
ttlett and consol them. t« v.*Tr f Jllrw^Ty 

work b ent irety ap^icable to the work of the 
tce^rist, only the word b replaced by the plastic 
jBfSS: 'Hie sceoarbt must know bow to find and 
^ use platUc (visually expressive) material : that 
a to say, he must know bow to discover and how to 
tdect, from »W>- ina»«. iS 

^.hffi,.and_its.obierv8tioR* thcisc fonns_attd move* 
tofnts^that^shaU most dearly ao4 vividly^exprcsi in 
itoagnjb^ uikoUeonUnt ofihib id^>* 

Let us quote certain iUustrative examples. 

In the film TcTotb fisottf there b a sequence in 
wWch a new characier—an escaped convict, a tramp 
—come into the action. The type of a thorough 
woundrd. The task of the sccDaiist was to give his 
characlerbtics. Let us analyse how it was done by 
describing the series of fijllowing shots. ’ ^ 
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0 . Shot Jiom ahtt . — ^Thc runaing crowd stofs, 
slanclj for a momcot, and then rushes on anew. 

9. A section of the running crowd knocb oier 
a woman. 

10. Close-up . — The woman who fcil raises her- 
self, and clasps her head, swaying. 

11. The running mass. 

Here is shosvn the editing of quickly alternating 
pieces, creating the desired excitement by their 
rhythm. The increase in size of the title emphasises 
the increasing panic. 

Of course, this form of scenario requires thorough, 
special training, but I repeat once again that only- 
determined eifort 00 the part of the scenarist to 
reach as near as possible to this technically correct 
form will turn him into a writer able to give in a 
general treatment material even usaiU in £hn worl:. 

A scenario will only be good if its svritec sh^ ha>2 
mastered a knowledge of spe^c methods, if he 
know how to use them as weapons for the winning 
of edect ; otherwise the scenario will be but raw 
materia] that must, to an extent of ninety per cent, 
be subordinated to the treatment of a specialist. 


Part II 

THE PLASTIC MATERIAL 
The scenariowritcr must bear always in mind 
the fact that every sentence that he writes will 
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have to appear plastically upon the screen in 
some visible form. Consequently, it is not the words 
he writes that are important, but the externally 
expressed plasdc images that he describes in these 
words. As a matter of lact, it is not so easy to find 
such plastic images. They must, before anything 
else, be dear and expressive. Anyone familiar with 
Uterarj’ work can well represent to himself what is an 
expressive word, or an expressive style ; he knows 
that there are such things as telling, expressive words, 
as vividly expressive word-constructions — sentences. 
Similarly, he knows that the involved, obscure style 
of an inexperienced writer, with a multitude of super- 
Duous woids, Is the consequence of his inability to 
select and control them. Wbatisheresaidofliterary 
yvork is_eniirely applicable to the work of the 
fceaamt, only the word is replaced by the plastic 
J'HJSS; The scenarist must know bow to find and 
50 use plastic (visually expressive) material ; that 
is to say, he must know how to discover and how to 
select, from fh p timitUts mam of provided 

^Xlifs..nail.its.observauon, those forms and oiove- 
ajeottjhat^shaU most cleariy and vividly express in 
>®agesjhcjnAfl/s, cpnlriU of his idea-*’ 

Let us quote certain illustrative examples, 
fn the film Tol’aiU David there is a sequence in 
which a new character — wi escaped convict, a tramp 
~^mes into the action. The type of a thorough 
scoundrel. The task of the scenarist was to give his 
^^tacteristics. Let u$ analyse how it was done, by 
dcKribing the series of following shots. 
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I. Tlic tramp — a degenerate brute, his face over- 
grown with unshaven bristles — is about to enter a 
house, but stops, his attention caught by something. 

3. Qose-up of the lace of the watchhtg tramp. 

3 . Showing what he secs — a tiny, flufiy kitten 
asleep in the sun. 

4 . The tramp again. He raises a heavy stone with 
the transparent intention of using it to obliterate 
the sleeping little beast, and only the casual push 
of a fellow, just then carrying objects into the house, 
hinders him from carrying out his cruel intention. 

In this little incident tbere is not one single 
explanatory tide, and yet it is effective clearly and 
vividly. Why? Because the plastic material has 
been correctly and suitably chosen. The sleeping 
kitten is a perfect expression of complete innocent 
and freedom from care, and thus the heavy stone in 
the hands of the huge man immediately becomes the 
symbol of absurd and senseless cruelty to the mind 
of the spectator who sees this scene. Thus the end u 
attained. The characterisation is achieved, and at 
the same time its abstract content wholly expressed, 
with the help of happily chosen plasdc material. 

Another example from the same film. The con- 
text of the incident is as follows : misfortune is come 
upon a family of peasants — the eldest son has been 
crippled by a blow with a stone ; the father has died 
of a heart-attack ; the youngest son (the hero of tlie 
film), still half a boy, knows who is responsible for 
all their ills — the tramp, who had treacherously 
attacked his brother. Again and again in tlic course 
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>-o»mgster seeks to be revenged 
weapon of revenge— an 
into tVi K 'Vhen the disabled brother is brought 

“ ™“nd his bed. the boy, half crying, half 

^ ^* 1 ? ’ secretly loads the flint-lock. The 
^dden death of the father and the supplications of 
renS^v’ m despair to the feet of her son, 

^°y the sole 

seoeily fo/tl^''' ,"?**“’ ^8^" reaches 

tSvofi or^' from the wall, 

soap 5° ""d buy 

old clum«v^* "’‘b what mastery the 

Old, eloiwy.looking mxAock is here employ^. It 

«''“8e that 

the flint-lorV ^u‘ band reaches for 

the mind *P^tator knows what is passing in 

n«S No titles, no cxplanationTare 

^°“P frtched for the 
"“giosuptheflint-lockand 
‘"*Pb« forgetfulness of self for the 
SLrin?°“'".: ^ P«fr« characterisation, 

therai„®.Mi°i.*^5 band the naive directness of 

sense of ohild, on the other his awakening 

<i»"> tl>' am Ti, hath, 
at a ® ‘““^t is as follows. A man sitting 

dVar ^ bis friend. He is smoking a 

g^ette, and in front of him on the table stand an 
and a glass half empty of liquid, both flUed 
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with an enormous number of cigarette ends. The 
spectator immediately visualises the great space of 
time the man has bixn waiting and, no less, the 
degree of eacitement that has made him smoke 
nearly a hundred cigarettes. 

From Ujc examples quoted above it will be clear 
what is to be understo^ by the term : e xpress ae. 

jrjnt/Ti'al \Vc have found here a Idttcn, a 
tramp, a stone, a (lintdoch, some cigarette ends, 
nqr ob|ects or persons wa s introduced 

; each comtitutes a visual image, requif' 
ing no explanation and yet carrying a clear and 
definite meaning. 

Hence an important rule for the scenarist : u 
wpt ki ng_Qut ea ch incide nt he must car^Ixcp.nn^ 
and-sel ect^e ach ^visual .h^ge ; he m ust rememb^ 
.that for c4Ch.concept,j;ach idea, , there. niay.htteM 
^pdjiundreds qfj>c«ible means of plasuc.exprcssioOi 
and that it is his task to select from amongst^them 
the clearest and most \Tvid. ’ Speaal attention, how- 
evdr," must'be paid to the special part played m 
pictures by objects. Relationships between human 
beings arc, for the most part, illuminated by con- 
versations, by words ; no one carries on conversa- 
tion with objects, and that Is why worlQWtlCilieW* 
being expressed by visual action, is of special int^‘ 
to the film technician, as w have {ust'seca' uTtfi^ 
examples. Try to imagine to yourself anger, joy, 
confusion, sorrow, and so forth expressed not in 
words and the gestures accompanying them, but in 
action connected with objects, and yoy.jviU-see-how 
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imagtt saturated plastic expression come into 
vour i^3.~ "Worir"^on_n la5nc_ material is _g f the 
iiighe st importan ce Tor the scenarist. In the process 
of it he learns tdTitnaguie to hlmscU' what he bos 
written as it w-ill appear upon the screen, and the 
hitowlcdge thus acquired is essentia for correct and 
fruitful work. 

One must try to express one's concepts in dear 
and urid tisual images. Suppose it be a matter of 
the characterisation of some person of the action — 
this person must be placed in such conditions os wUI 
nuke him appear, by means of some action or move- 
the desir^ light (rcmcmbci the tramp 
the kitleo). Suppose it be a matter of the 
Tepraenution of some event — those scenes must be 
assembled that most vividly emphasise visually the 
essence of the event represented. 

In relation to what ue have said, we must turn 
to the question of sub-titles. The usual view of titles 
os an invading, adventiuous dement, to be avoided 
wherever possible, is fundamentally erroneous. The 
jdUc is aaorgam c part of the film andj^conscjuently, 
of^e scenano.' Nattirally a title can be super- 
'QuOus/butonly in the sense in which a whole scene 
can be superiluous. According to their content 
titles can be divided into two groups : 

CO/iTIMVITr TITLES 
Titles of this kind give the spectator a necessary 
explanation in short and clear form, and thus 
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w-itii an enormous number of dgarette ends. The 
spectator immediately visualises the great space of 
time the man has [>cen waiting and, no less, the 
degree of excitement that has made him smoke 
nearly a hundred cigarettes. 

From the examples quoted above it will be dear 
what is to be understood by the term : ex^sa^'S. 
pl.Tsttr W'c havc iound hcrc a Jdttcn, a 

tramp, a stone, a flint-lock, some dgarette ends, gfili 
o bjects onpMsqns wa s _yitr9duc^ 
by-chapee 5 each constitutes a visual image, requir- 
ing no explanation and yet carrying a dear and 
definite meaning. 

Hence an important rule for the scenarist JS 
w^fking ^ut e ach incide nt hexaustcaf^feIlX.considtf 
a ad-select . each^visual inuge ; hc,f»J^k.remembg 
.that.for each^fpneept, each idea,, there jaay5.M.tcB* 
jijtibundrcdsof^ossible means of plastic eTpressioA 
and that it is his task t o select from amongst. them 
the dearut most vivid. Special attention, how* 
cverj' must'bc paid to the special part played m 
pictures by objects. Rdadonships between human 
bdngs arc, for the most part, illuminated by con- 
versations, by words ; no one carries on conversa- 
tion with objects, and that is why vyorlTvrillOhcin, 
being expressed byjvisual action, is of spedal interest 
to' the film technid^, as we havejiist'seeS’in th^ 
examples. 'Try to imagioe to' yourselfangoTj®)’' 
confusion, sorrow, and so forth expressed not in 
words and the gestures accompanying them, but in 
action connected with ol^ccts, and will 
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conciouity titles we must cmplmue once again tlic 
following : the continuity title is only good if it 
removes the superfluous from the scenario, if it 
shortly explains essentiab to die spectator and 
picparts him for clearer appithenuon of the sub- 
sequent action (as in the example with the tramps). 

/V coatiouity ti^ must oever be stronger than the 
subsequent image of the action (os in the example 
of Olga leaving her husband).'* 

SPOKEy TITLES 

This kind of title introduces living, spoken speed) 
into the picture. Of thdr significance not much 
need be said. The main condderation affectiag 
them is : good literary ireaunent and, certainly, 
as much compression as possible." Qne must 
j^osider that, on the average, every line of title 
(two to three words) requires three feet of film.'* 
Consequently a titleiuelve words long stays on the 
screen fromjwclvc to dghiccn seconds, and can,! 
l£t,ajitmpoTai intenuption of this kind, destroy then 
. chythm, and with it the sequence and impression, ^ | 
of, the current shots. 

Clanlj is as important for (he spoken as for the 
continuity title. Su perflu ous words that may cn- 
hapcc^e^litcra ry'&M utY of the sentence but will 
complicate Its rapS* comprehension arc not per- 
jtussihlc. The film spectator has no time to savour 
words. The title must “ get ” to the spectator 
quickly — in the course of the process of bcii^ read. 
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tc jddcd !tei« 

"itorapdon of Ho cosMoat t>t« 

It is better »« !*?■ titles a cot dcdrablt 

important t^^cspoiilJy 

conunuity titJ«) so tHat by con- 

remainder is left r^ oo« pwt cf the scenario the 

*I^t« v»ori the cf the acdoa. 

aplaaations in the^Sr* ^ 

twiddle by use of ^ somsthemaj the 

“ quiche ^ ^ « tl>e “4 

■o He ^ ^Sho^TddS ‘‘' ““ 

eon'ratTHr^j® ^ '“ 

For exotapJe cifte,ff ' 

*!>« iaipOT^’r^ ? <iacaft lettoioj It used, 

the Sn?Srt 

““tnpTe^rhl « « lanced. As. 

*n end tide as "“/ 

the fir^r . m,, appeared ia aomuj/ 

"td JtL disappeared 

h»ali> “Broihcn”; and-? 

" Heip P‘ s . t~ird— tiling lie uhoie screen— / 

^tFcvtisr "* '*■“ undoubicdiy morci. 

the idasti- .;. ^ CoasiJerauon c/" 

intertitinc “ undoubtedly »cfy 

^Vt «>vMe i'tiT».e *** t~c*ceaaristsiouJdremcinbef.'* 

I its I {,> ih*” w- piwtic aspect cf a tide 

hat l»\»t.u.’,’, ,,^^’“t»''ancr. We La\r already said 
1 tvn4»l Reused. Thisucotail; 

^ ia h;.;>J j2ie length of^ 
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tide must be conddered the speed of the action in 
which. It'^^eaRr^Rapad' acdon demands short, 
abrupt^tJtlcs ** ; long^iawn-out action can be 
linked only.tntb slow ones. 

THE SIMPLEST SPEOFIC METHODS OF 
SHOOTING 

Having learned the nature of plastic material, we 
must gain a knowledge of some of the purely formal 
methods used by the director and cameraman in 
shooting the picture. The simplest of these are as 
(allows : 

farfr-fn**; The, yreen is eDdrely dark j as it 
.becomes lighteT" die pictw is disclosed- 

Faii-Mi : The reverse process — ^ihe darkening of 
the picture uadi it has disappeared- 
The fade has mainly a rhythmic significance. 
The slow withdrawal of the picture from the view- 
field of the spectator corresponds, in contradistinc- 
tion to Its usual Sudden breaking-off, to the slow 
withdrawal of the spectator front the scene. One 
usually asds a sequence with a fade-out, especially 
when the scene itself has been carried out in retarded 
tempo. For example : a man exhaustedly ap- 
proaches an aimch^, lowers himself into it, drops 
his head in his hands — pause — slowly the shutter 
closes. 

Th^fadc-in is, on the contrary, equivalent to the 
putppscful_introduction of the spectator to a new 
envi ronme nt and new action. It is u sed to.begin a 
jhn, or a separate sequence. In determining the 
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general rli)tlim of ihc action one should indlcafe 
tlic speed of the facie : quieJe, slow. Often shots are 
bounded by a fade-in and fade-out — that is to say, 
the scene Iscgini uith the opening and ends with 
the closing of the shutter. By the use of this method 
is achiesed tlie emphasis of an incident divorced 
from the general line of the scenario — very often, 
for example, this method is used for a refrain {Id- 
motif) or a flash-back. TTic fade can tale varioW 
forms. A common form, now old-fashioned, is the 
round iris. At an Iris-in there appean uponjhc 
dark screen a spot of light, disclosing the picture as 
it broadens.** Other forms of shutter arc, for 
example, an iris like a widening or narrowing 
a falling or rising horuootaJ shutter, vertical side 
sbutten, and so forth. It should iw mendoned, 
however, that the frequent use of various irises and 
shutters ** is unnecessarily trying to the spectator. 

Shots in iris or in mask . — The screen is darkened 
except for a light opening in the centra round or 
otherwise in shape. The action talcs place in this 
opening. This is a so-called “ masl.“ Its employ- 
ment has various meanings. The most common is 
its use to let the spectator sec from the viewpoint of 
the hero — for example, the hero looks through a 
keyhole ; there appears what he sees, shown in a 
mask shaped like a keyhole. A ficld-glass-shaped 
mask can also be used, and so forth. 

It is interesting to note the special use of a smaB, 
round mask (a stadonary iris), often used m 
American films. For example : (a) The hero 
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stands on a hill and gazo into the distance, (t) A 
road taken from far off is shown in a little round 
mask ; along the road gallops a horse. A dual 
object is attained with this kind of shot ; in the 
first place, by the nanowing of the field of view the 
attention of the spectator becomes concentrated 
on that which the hero is looking at ; in the second 
place, the small scale by which the impression of 
distance h maintained is not I<»t. 

The Mix . — ^The transition from one section of the 
film to another u effected not by the usual cut, but 
gradually — that is to say, _oo$ image disappears 
slowly and another appears in its place. This 
m«l^’£as'also a mmnly rhythmic significance. 
Mhes involve a slow rhythm. Often they are used 
in the representation of a flasb'back, as if imitatbg 
the birth of one idea from another. 

It is necessary to warn the scenarist against over- 
use of mixes. Technically, in malting a mix, the 
cameraman, after having taken (he one shot, must 
immediately begin to take the other, which is not 
always possible. If, for example, in a scenario the 
acdon is indicated as ibUows : the Spasskaia Tower 
(Moscow) flu's to the Isaakicvski Cathedral (Lerun- 
grad), it means that after taking the tower the 
■ cameraman must proceed immediately to Lenin- 
grad.*' 

The Panorama (Fan). — In shooting, the camera is 
given an even nsovtment sidemys, upwards, or 
downwards.** The lens of the camera turns to 
_ vcpUco? the object shot as it movxs before it, or glides 
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along the object showing various parts of it one aflcr 
the other. This is a purely technical method, and 
its significance is obvious. 

/ ^ Forward or Backward AfoDonent {Tracking or Trolly 
j ^S )- — The camera approaches or becomes distant 
j from the object during the sboL This method is 
I noivadays scarcely ever used.** It gives a gradual 
transition from long*shot to close-up, and the 
rcvene. 

Sholt Out of Focus . — In the latest American films 
one ofien notices sections (especially faces in dose* 
up) Uken so that the outlines appear slightly indis- 
tinct.** This method undoubtedly gives a special 
colour of sofrness and ** tenderness,” especially in 
scenes of l>Tic character, but it must be considered 
as a specific aesthetic method devoid of general 
application. 

Everything said here regarding simple methods 
of taking shots has certainly only information value. 
^V’hat particular method of shooUng is to be used, 
only his own taste and his own finer fcelinn can tell 
the scenarist. Here are no rules ; the fieAfor new 
invention and combination is wide, 

urTKoos or TKZATifeirr or tiic uaterial 
{Structural Editing) 

A cinematograph film, and consequently also a 
s cen ario, is always divided into a great number of 
separate pieces (more correctly, it is built out 
these pieces). The sum of the sboodng-script is 
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led into sequences, cadi sequence into scenes,** 
finally, the scenes thenasdves ate constnicted 
1 a Vkhole scries of pieces (script-scenes) shot 
1 various angles. An actual sccnaiio, ready for 
in shooting, must take into account this basic 
aerty of the film. T he scen arist must be able to 
c^jS^eiial OR. paper tatsSfy as it 
ajihc screen, thus exactly. the^content of 

i..shot as wdT as its position in sequence. Jlie 

a scent from pieces, a «quenct from 
v»,_aad reel frorn sequences, and so forth^u 
ed Editing is one of the most significant 

xumeats of effect possessed by the film lechnidati 
i, therefore, by the scenarist also. Let us now 
:ome acquainted vsiih its methods one by one. 

toriTNO OF THC SCENS 

ISveryoae familiar with a film t$ familiar with 
! expression “ close-up.” The alternating repre- 
lUdon of the faces of the characters during a 
dogue ; the representation of bands, or feet, 
ling the whole screen — all this b famUiar to every- 
ic. But in order to know how properly to use the 
3^c-up, one must understand its significance, 
Bch is as follows : the dose-up directs the atten-^ 
i>n of the spectator to that detail which is, at the V 
lOtnent, important to the course of the action. For 
atance, three penons arc taring part in a scene, 
ugpow^^e rignificance of this scene consist in the ; 
iRtral course of the action (if, for example, all three i 
re UTting some heavy object), tfien they are taken ‘ 
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simultaneously in a gen eral view , the so-called locg« 
jhot. But suppc^*any one, or them’ change jo^ an 
independent action having significance in_^the 
scenario (for example separating himself Coo the 
others, he draws a rcv'ohcr cautiously from hii 
pocket), then the camera is directed on him alone 
His action is recorded sq}aratcly. 

What is said above applies not only to pcisons, 
but also to separate parts of a person, and objects. 
Let us suppose a mao is to be taken apparently 
listening calmly to the convenatioo of someone else, 
but actually restraitung his anger srith dilficulty. 
The man crushes the cigarette he holds in his band, 
a gesture unnodeed by the other. This band will 
aJwap be shoum on the screen sepantely, in dose* 
up, olfaerv*ise the specutor uilJ not notice it and a 
characterisdc detail will be missed. The nw 
formerly obtained (and is soil held by some) that 
the dose-up is an “ iotemipdon ’’ of the long-shot. 
This idea is entirely lolsc. It b no sort of iotemp* 
don. It represents a proper form of construcuon- 
In order to make clear to onesdf the nature of the 
process of edidog a scen^ one may draw the follow* 
ing analogy. Imagine yourself obsersing a scene 
unfolded in front of you, thus ; a man stands near 
the wall of a bouse and turns lib head to the left , 
there appears another man slinking cautiooily 
through the gate. The two are fairly widely distant 
from one another — they stop. Xlie first takes so^ 
object and shows it to the other, mocking him. Tm 
latter dcnches hb fists io a rage and throws lumied 
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, d At thi5 momeot a woman looks out 
^ '' ' n the third £oor and calls, ** PoHce ! 

' .ista njn off io o^wsitc directions. 

- ould this have been obsoved ? 
server looks at the first man. He turns 

- is he looking at ? The observer turns 
in the same direction and secs the man 

. ae gate. The latter stops 
' • . does the first react to the appearance on 
j of the second ? A new turn by the 
*, the first takes out an object and mocks 
ml. 

w doe tile second react > Another turn ; be 
3 his fists acid throws hiemetron his opponent, 
lie observer draws aside to watch how both 
(nts roll about fighting, 
k shout from above. The observer raises his 
and tecs the woman shouting at the window. 
The observer lowers his bead and sees the 
■t of the warning — the antagonists running off 
pposite cUrcctions. 

the observer happened to be standing near and 
» every detail, saw it clearly, but to do so be had 
turn his head, first left, then right, then upwards, 
Wlhcrsocver aUention was attracted by the 
iicrcst of observation and the sequence of the 
•cv'doping scene. Suppose he bad been standing 
‘anher away ftotn the action, taking in the two 
and the window on the third floor simul- 
** 'y. he would have received only a general 
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impression, without being able to look separatdy 
at the fint, the second, or the woman. Here we 
have approached closely the basic significance of 
editing. Ils_fibjcctjs.ihc. showing. of Ac d^op- 
ment of the scene in relief, as'itwcre, by gmding Ac 
attention of the spectator now to one, now to' A e 
oAer separate elemcoL The lens of Ac camera 
replaces Ac eye of Ae observer, and Ac changes of 
angle of the camera— directed now on one person, 
now on another, now on one detail, now on anoAer 
— must be subject to Ac same conditions as Aose of 
Ac eyes of Ae observer. The film technician, in 
order to secure Ae greatest clarity, cropbasis, and 
vividness, shoots Ae scene in separate pieces and, 
joining them and shosving them, directs Ae atten- 
tion of the spectator to Ae separate elements, com- 
pelling him to see as Ae attentiv^ observer saw. 
From the above is clear Ae mannenm whiA editing 
can even work upon Ae emodonsy/lmaginc to your- 
self Ac excited obser\-er of some rapidly dc\ eloping 
scene. His agitated glance is Arown rapidly from 
one spot to anoAcr. If we imitate this glance wiA 
Ac camera we get a series of pictures, rapidly 
alternating pieces, creating a itining ucnaiio tdiUng- 
(oiulTvetioit. The reverse would be long pieces chang- 
ing by mixes, conditioning a calm and slow eAung- 
coQstrucdon (as one may shoot, for example, a herd 
of caede wandering along a road, taken from «h« 
viewpoint of a pedestrian on the same road). 

\Ve have otabAhed, by these instances, the bauc 
sirnliicance of Ae cnnstnicuve editing of scenei- 
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It builds the scenes from separate pieces, of which 
each concentrates the attendon of the spectator 
only on that element important to the acdon. The 
sequence of these pieces must not be uncontrolled, 
but must correspond to the natiual transference of 
attention of an imaginary observer (who, in the end, 
is repr^ented by the spectator). In this sequence 
must be expressed a special tc^ic that sviil be 
apparent only if each shot contain an impulse 
towards transference of the attendon to the next. 
For example (i) A man turns his head and looks ; 
(a) What be looks at is shown. 

EctTwo OP Tile sequeNCE 
The gvhdance of the attention of the spectator to 
different elements of the devdoping action in 
succession is, in general, characteristic of the him. 
It is its basic method. We have seen that the 
separate scene, and often even the movement of one 
man, is built up upon (be screen from separate 
pieces. Now, the film is not simply a coliecdon of 
difTcreot scenes. Just as the pieces are built up 
into scenes endowed, as it were, with a connected 
acdon, so the separate scenes are assembled Into 
groups forming whole sequences. The sequence is 
constructed (edited) from scenes. Let us suppose 
ourselves faced with the task of constructing the 
following sequence ; two sjnes are creeping forward 
to blow up a powder magazine ; on the way one 
of them loses a letter with instructions. Someone 
dse finds the letter and warm the guard, who appear 
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m tune to arrest the spies and sa;e the magizinc 
iicre Uic seenarut has to deal with simuJuneiry cl 
vanoiii actioni in »e\eraj di/Tcrent places. UHe 
t le ipica are crawim^ towards the nugaaine, joroe- 
one che finds the letter and hastens to warn the 
The spies have nearly reached iha'r objec- 
ti%c ; the guards are warned and nuhing towards 
the magaaine. Tlie spies have completed their 
preparaUotu ; the guard arrives in time, if we 
punuc die previous aivalogy betwen the camera 
and an observer, we now not only have to turn it 
rotn side to side, but also to move it from place to 
place. The observer (the camera) is now on the 
road shadowing the spies, now in the guardroom 
recotding the confusion, new bach at the magaaice 
showing ^e spies at work, and so forth. Bu^ ia 
Mmbinadon of the separate scenes (edideg), the 
former law of sequence succession remains in force. 

A comccudve sequence will appear upon the screen 
only if the attendon of the spectator be transferred 
coiTccdy from scene to scene. And this correctness 
IS condidoned as follows : the spectator sees the 
creeping spies, the loss of the letter, and finally the 
person who finds the letter. The person with the ■ 
letter rushes for help. The spectator is seized with 
inevitable excitement — \ViU the man who found 
the letter be able to forestall the explosion ? The 
scenarist immediately answers by showing the spies 
neanng the magazine — his answer has the effect of 
a warning “ Time is short.” The excitement of the 
spectator — Will they be in time ? — continues ; the 
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sceoarist shows the guard turning out. Time is very 
short — the spies Me shown beginniag their work. 
Thus, transferring attention now to the rescuers, 
now to the spies, the scenarist answers with actual 
impulses to increase of the spectator’s interest, and 
the construction (editing) of the sequence is correctly 
achieved. 

There is a law in psychology that lays it down 
that if an emotion give harth to a certain movement, 
by imitadan of this tnovecnent the corresponding 
emotion can be called forth. If the scenarist can 
effect in even rhythm the transfereoce of interest of 
the intent spectator, if he can so construct the 
dements of increasing interest (hat the question, 
“ ^Vhat is happening at the other place ? " arises 
and at the same moment the spectator is uansferred 
whither he wishes to go, then the editing thus 
created can really excite the spectator. One must 
learn to understand that editing is in actual fact a 
compulsory and deliberate guidance of the thoughts 
and associations of the spectator. If the editing be 
merely an uncontrolled combination of the various 
pieces, the spectator will understand (apprehend) 
nothing from it ; but if it be co-ordinat^ according 
to a definitely sdected course of cv’cnts or conceptu^ 
line, either agitated or calm, it will either excite or 
soothe the spectator. 

EDtTlNC OF THE SCENARIO 
The film is divided into reels. The reels are 
usually equal in length, on an average from goo to 
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» ,300 f«t long. TTie combinalion of the recli foraa 
the [sicturc. TTic uiuil length of a picture should 
not be more than from 6,500 to 7,500 feet. This 
length, as yet, imolva no unneceuary exhaustion 
of the spectator. The film u usually divided into 
from six to eight reels. It should be noted here, u a 
practical hint, that the average length of a piece 
(remember the editing of scenes) is from 6 to lofeet, 
and consequently from too to 150 pieces go to < 
reel. By orientating himself on these figures, th' 
scenarist can visualise how much material can h( 
fitted into the scenario. The scenario is composec 
of a seria of sequences. In dis c ussi n g the con- 
struction (edidng) of the scenario from sequent^ 
we introduce a new element into the sceaaiuti 
work — the element of so-called dramatic con- 
tinuity of action that was discxissed at the beginning 
of this sketch. The continuity of the separate 
sequences when joined together depends not merely 
upon the simple transference of attendoo fiwn one 
place to another, but is condidoned by the develop 
ment of the acdon (bnning the foundadon of the 
scenario. It is important, however, to remind me 
scenarist of the foilowing point : a scenario has 
always in its development a moment of greatest 
tension, found nearly always at the end of the fihn- 
To prepare the spectator, or, more cotrectjyi 
preserve him, for this final tension, it is espeoahy 
important to see that he is not affected by imncce^ 
sary exbausdon during the course of the film. " 
method, already discussed, that the scenarist can 
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employ to UiU ead is the careful dutribudoa of the 
titles (which always distract the spectator), sccuiiog 
compression of the greater quantity of them into the 
ilrst reels, and leaving the last one for utuoterrupted 
action. 

Thus, fint u worked out the action of the scenario, 
the action is then worked out into sequences, the 
sequences into scenes, and these constructed by 
editing from the pieces, each corresponding to a 
camera angle. 

UmNO AS AN INSTRUMENT OF IMPRESSION 
(Rtlalwnal Editing) 

Wc have already mentioned, in the section on 
editing of sequences, that ediung is not merely a 
meih^ of the junction of separate scenes or pieces, 
but U a method that controls the “ psychological 
guidance " of the spectator. W’t should now 
acquaint ourselves with the main special editing 
methods bating as their aim the impression of the 
spectator. 

Cenirut, — Suppose it be our task to tell of the 
miserable situation of a starving man ; the story will 
impress the snore vividly if associated with mention 
of the sctuclcst gluttony of a wclhtodo man. 

On jiut such a simple contrast relation u based 
,Uie corresponding editing method. On the screen 
the impression of vJus contrast u >ei increasol, for it 
U possible not only to relate the starving sequence 
to Ute gluttony sequence, but also to relate separate 
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sccxici And nen icpoTAle ilioU of tiie scenes to one 
another, thus, aj it were, forcing Uie ipccucor to 
compare the tvvo actions all the time, one strengthen- 
ing die oUier. The editing of contrast u one of the 
most cncctivc, hut also one of die commonest and 
most stanciardued, of methods, and to care should 
be taken not to overdo it. 

Patolltliim , — Tills method rescmhlcs contrast, but 
is considerably wider. Its substance can be es 
plained more dearly by an example. In a scenarv 
as yet unproduced a section occurs as foUo>''S 
a svorkiog man, one of the leaders of a strike, a 
condemned to death ; the execution is fixed ibi 
5 a.m. The sequence is edited thus : a lacto^' 
owner, employer of the condemned man, is leavuj 
a restaurant drunk, he looks at his wrist-watiiJ 
4 o’dock. The accused b shown — he b beiog 
made ready to be led out Again the manufic- 
turcr, he rings a door-bell to ask the time z 4-3®’ 
The prison waggon drives along the street undtt 
heavy guard. The maid svbo opens the door— the 
wife of the condemned — b subjected to a suddea 
sensdess assaulL The drunken factory-owner snoro 
on a bed, hb leg with trouser-end upturned, ^ 
hand hanging down with wrist-watch visible,^* 
bands of the watch crawl slowly to 5 o’dock. Th* 
workman is being banged. In thb instance tw’O 
thematically unconnected ioddents develop ^ 
paralld by means of the watch that teUs of tw 
approaching execution. The watch on the wnst « 
the callous brute, as it were connects him with the 
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chief protagonist of the approaching tragic dtnouf 
JTwnt, thus ever present in the consciousness of the 
spectator. This b undoubtedly an iateresdng 
method, capable of conuderable development. 

Sjmbolim . — In the fina] scenes of the film Strike 
the shooting dosvn of workmen is punctuated by 
shots of the slaughter of a bull in a stockyard. The 
scentuist, as it were, deares to say ; just as a butcher 
fells a bull with the swing of a pole-axe, so, cruelly 
and in cold blood, were shot down the workers. 
This method is especially interesting because, by 
means of edidng, it introduces an abstract concept 
into the coosdousness of the spectator without use 
of a title. 

Svmdtaneitj.^ln American films the final section 
u constructed from the simultaneous rapid develop* 
meet of two actions, in which the outcome of one 
depends Oft the outcome of the other. The end of 
the present-day section of InloUranit, already quoted, 
»s thus constructed.*^ The whole aim of this method 
u TO create in the spectator a maximum tension of 
cxcitciBcnt by the constant forcing of a question, 
such as, in tlfis case : Will they be in time ? — will 
they be in time ? 

The method is a purely emotional one, and now- 
adays overdone almost to the point of boredom, but 
it cannot be denied that of ail the methods of con- 
structing the end hitherto devised it is the most 
cfTcctivc. 

1 ktiUmotiJ [reiln^uiitoflhtm ). — Often it b intercsi- 

i ing for the scenarist- especiaUy to empbadse the 
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baiic ihcme of ihe scenario. For this purpose exisu 
Uie method of reiteration. Its nature can easily be 
demonstrated by an example. In an anti-rcligiouj 
scenario that aimed at exposing the cruelty and 
hypocrisy of the Church in employ of the Tsarist 
regime the same shot was several times repeated : 
a church-bell slowly ringing and, superimposed or 
it, the title : “ The sound of bells sends into th 
world a message of patience and love.” Thi 
piece appeared whenever the scenarist desired K 
emphasise the stupidity of patience, or the bypocris] 
of the love thus preached. 

The little that has been said abo'C of reJatioaa 
edidng naturally by no means exhausts the whcl< 
abundance of its methods. It has merely beer 
important to show that construcdODal edit^, ^ 
method specifically and peculiarly filmic, is, ia the 
hands of the scenarist, an important instrument ol 
impression. Careful study of its use in pictures, 
combined with talent, will undoubtedly lead to the 
discovery of new possibilities and, in conjuncuon 
ivith them, to the creadon of new forms. 

(Rm publuhed a> Number Three oTa terim of (wpul^ 
film handbooki by KuiopeUbal, Slmcow and Leungrad, 1 9^) 
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scene through in its exact theatrical sequence ; he 
recorded the walldngs to and fro, the entrances and 
exits of the actors. He took the scene thus played* 
through as a whole, while the cameraman, always 
turning, fixed it as a whole upon the celluloid. The 
process of shooting could not be conceived of other- 
wise, lor as director's material served these same real 
persons— actors— with whom one worked also in 
the Theatre ; the camera served only for the simple 
fixation of stents already completely arranged and 
definitely planned. Tbe pieces of film shot were 
stuck together in simple temporal sequence of the 
developing action, just as tbe act of a play is formed 
from scenes, and then were presented to the public as 
a picture. To sum up in short, the work of the film 
director differed in no wise from that of the theatrical 
producer. 

A play, exaedy recorded upon celluloid and pro- 
jected upon a screen, with the actors deprived of 
their words — that was the film of those early days. 

Tils, sietbods of the film 

The Americans were the first to discover in the film- 
play the presence of peculiar possibilities of its own. 
It was perceived that tbe film can not only make a 
simple record of the events passing before the lens, 
but that it Is in a porition to reproduce them upon 
the screen by special methods, proper only to itself. 

Let us take as example a demonstration that files 
by upon the street. I<ct us picture to ourselves an 
observer of that demoastiation. In order to receive 
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mid-shot, and long-shot first appeared in cinemato- 
graphy, concepts that later played an enormous part 
in Ac creative craft of editing, the basis of the work 
of film direction. Now, for the first time, became 
apparent Ac difference between the Aeatrical pro- 
ducer and his colleague of the film. In Ac begirming 
Ac material wiA which both theatrical producer 
and film director worked was identical. The same 
actors playing Arough in Aeir same sequence Ae 
same scenes, which were but Aortcr, and, at Ae 
most, unaccompanied by words. The technique of 
actmg^r^^Ae films difTered in no respect from Aat 
of stage-acting. The only problem was Ae replace- 
'laent, as comprehensibly as possible, of woiA by 
gestures. That was Ae lime when the film was 
rightly named " a substitute for Ae stage.” 

FILU AND REAUTY 

But, wiA Ae grasping of the concept editing, Ae 
position became basically altered. The real material 
of film-art proved to be not Aose actual scenes on 
vihich Ae lens of the camera is directed. The 
Aeatrical producer has always to do only wiA real 
processes — Aey are his material. His finally com- 
posed and created work — Ae scene produced and 
played upon Ae stage — is equally a real and actual 
process, Aat takes place in obedience to Ae laws of 
real space and real laiu. When a stage-actor finds 
himself at one end of Ae stage, he cannot cross to 
Ae oAcr wiAout taking a certain necessary number 
of paces. And crossings and intervals of this kind are 
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a clear and definite Impression of the demonstradon, 
the observer must perform certaia acdons. fint he 
must climb upon the roof of a hous^ to get a wcw 
from above of tlie procession as a whole and measure 
its dimensions ; next he must come down and look 
out through the first-floor window at the inscripdons 
on the banners carried by the demonstrators ; finall y, 
he must mingle with the crowd, to gain an idea of 
the outward appearance of the participants. 

Tliree dmes the observer has altered his slew- 
point, gazing now from nearer, now from farther 
away, with the purpose of acquiring as complete 
and exhaustive as possible a picture of the pbcao 
menoQ under review. The Americans were the fint 
to seek to replace an active observer of kind by 
means of the eatnera. They showed in their work that 
it was not only possible to record the scene shot, but 
that by manccuvring with the camera itself— in such 
a way that its posiuon in relation to the object shot 
varied several times — ^il was made possible to repro- 
duce the same scene in lar clearer and more expres- 
sive form than with the lens playing the part of a 
theatre spectator sitting lasting stall. The camera, 
until now a motionless spectator, at last received, as 
it were, a charge of life. It acquired the faculty_pf 
movement on its own, and transformed itself from a 
spectator to an active observer. Hcnceforv»ard .the, 
camera, controlled by the director, could not merely 
enable the spectator to see the olyect shot, but could 
induce him to apprehend it. 

It was at this moment that the concepts close-up. 
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mid-shot, and long-shot first appeared in dnemato- 
graphy, concepts that later played an enormous part 
in the creative craft of editing, the basis of the work 
of film direction. Now, for the first time, became 
apparent the difference between the theatrical pro- 
ducer and his colleague of the film. In the beginning 
the material with which both theatrical producer 
and film director worked was identical. The same 
actors playing through in their same sequence the 
same scenes, which were but shorter, and, at the 
most, unaccompanied by words. The technique of 
acting for the films differed in no respect from that 
of stage-acting. The only problem was the replace- 
'meat, as comprehensibly as postiblr, of words by 
gestures. Tiiat was the time when the film was 
rightly named “ a substitute for the stage.” 

FILM AND REAUTY 

But, with the grasping of the concept editing, the 
position became basically altered. The real material 
of film-art proved to be not those actual scenes on 
which the lens of the camera b directed. The 
theatrical producer has always to do only with real 
processes — they are his material. His finally com- 
posed and created work — die scene produced and 
played upon the stage — b equaUy a real and actual 
process, that takes place in obedience to the laws of 
real spate and «iil «mr. When a stage-actor finds 
himself at one end of the stage, he cannot cross to 
the other without taking a certmn necessary number 
of paces, ^odcrostiagsandintervalsof this kind are 
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a clear and definite impression of the demonstradon, 
the observer must perfonn certain actions. Tint he 
must climb upon the roof of a house, to get a 'iew 
from above of the procession as a whole and measure 
its dimensions ; next he must come down and leek 
out through the hrst-floor window at the inscriptioci 
on the banners carried by the demonstraton ; finally, 
he must mingle with the crosvd, to gain an idea of 
(he outward appearance of the partidpants. 

Three times the observer has altered his we«v- 
point, gazing now from nearer, now from farther 
away, with the purpose of acquiring as cotnpkit 
and exhaustive as possible a picture of the pheno- 
menon under review. The Americans were the fint 
to seek to replace an active observer of this kind by 
means of the camera. They dvowed in their work that 
it was not only possible to record the scene shot, but 
that by manoeuvring with the camera itself— in such 
a way that its position in relation to the object shot 
varied several times — it %vas made possible to rcpn?- 
duce the same scene in far clearer and more expres- 
sive form than with the lens playing the part of a 
theatre spectator sitting fast in his stall. The camera, 
until now a motionless spectator, at last received, as 
it were, a charge of hfe. It acquired the faculty^f 
movement on its own, and iransfonned itself from a 
spectator to an active observer. Hcncefbnvard. the 
camera, controlled by the director, could not merely 
enable the spectator to see the ol^ect shot, but could 
induce him to apprehend it. 

It was at this moment that the concepts close-up, 
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md’shot, and long-shot first appeued in cinematO' 
graphy, concept that later played an enormous part 
in the creative craft of editing, the basis of the work 
of film direction. Now, for the first time, became 
apparent the difference between the theatrical pro- 
ducer and his colleague of the film. In the beginning 
the material with which both theatrical producer 
and film director worked was identical. The same 
actors playing through in their same sequence the 
same scenes, which were but shorter, and, at the 
most, unaccompanied by words. The technique of 
acting_fbr the films differed in no respect from that 
of stage-acting. The only problem was the replace- 
ment, as comprehensibly as possible, of words by 
getures. That was the time when the film was 
rightly named “ a substitute for the stage.” 

ntu AND REALITY 

But, with the grasping of the concept editing, the 
position became basically altered- The teal material 
of film-art proved to be not tiiosc actual scenes on 
which the lens of the camera is directed. The 
theatrical producer has always to do only with real 
processes — they are his material. His finally com- 
posed and created work — the scene produced and 
played upon the stage — is equally a real and actual 
process, that takes place in obedience to the laws of 
tud spate and real tun*. When a sUge-actor finds 
himself at one end of ibe stage, he cannot cross to 
the other without taking a certain necessary number 
of paces. And crossings and intervab of this kind are 
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a tiling indupeiuabte, conditioned by the laws of real 
space and real time, with which the theatiical pro 
duccr has always to rechon, and which he is nner 
in a position to oventep. In fact, in work witH 
real processes, a whole scries of inienah linkmg tht 
separate significant points of acdon are unavoidable. 

If) on the other hand, we consider the work of 
the film director, then it appears that the active raw 
material is no other than ^ose puus of uUuloid on 
which, from various viewpoints, the separate move- 
ments of the action have been shot. From notiung 
but these pieces is created those appearances upon 
the screen that form the filmic representation of 
the acdon shot. And thus the material of the filA 
director consists not of real processes happening ir 
real space and real dme, but of those pieces of c^u- 
loid on which these processes have been recorded. 
This celluloid is entirely subject to the will of the 
director who edits it. He can, in the composition of 
the filmic form of any given appearance, eliminate 
all points of interval, and thus concentrate the action 
in dme to the highest degree he may require. 

This method of temporal concentration, the concen- 
tration of action by the elimination of unnecessary 
points of interval, occurs also, in a more simplified 
form, in the Theatre. It finds its expression in the 
construction of a play from acts. ITjc element of 
play-construction by which several years arc made 
to pass between the first and second act is, properly, 
an analogous temporal concentration of the action. 

In the fiTi" this method is not only pursued to a 
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^mum, U forms ihc actual basis of filmic rcpre- 
^fion. Though it u possible for the theatrical 
^ucer temporally to approach ^vo neighbouring 

se^te madents in a single scene *» 
trati^Jn^ director, on the contrary, can concen- 
th,. Tv.*° separate incidents, but even 

This process, that 

film!/- * characteristic method of 

tumic representation. 
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From the example of the observer watching the 
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demonstration pass by on the street, we learned tint 
the process of fiJm-shooting may be not only a simple 
Jixalion of the event taking place before the lens, but 
also a peculiar form of representation of this event 
Between the natural event and its appearance upon 
the screen there is a marked diifcrence. It is exactlj 
this dijferenee that makes the flm an art. Guided by the 
director, the camera assumes the task of removing 
every superfluity and directing the attention of the 
spectator in such a way that he shall see only that 
which is si^ificant and characteristic. ^VTien the 
demonstradon was shot, the camera, after having 
wewed the crowd from above in the long-shot, idited 
its way into the press and picked out the most 
^^^etcristic details. These details were not the 
result of chance, they were selected, and, mofeovefj 
selected in such a way that from their sum, as freio 
a sum of separate elements, the image of the whole 
acdon could be assembled. Let us suppose, fw 
instance, that the demonstradon to be recorded is 
characterised by its component detail ; first Red 
soldiers, then workmen, and finally Pioneers.*^ 
Suppose the film technician try to show the spectator 
the detail composition of this demonstration by 
simply setdng the camera at a fixed point and letting 
the crowd go by unbroken before the lens, then he 
will force the spectator to spend exactly as much 
Umc in watching the representation as he would 
have needed to let the crowd itself go by. By taking 
the procession in this way he would force the spec- 
tator to apprehend the mass of detail as it streamed 
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p^t- But, by the use of that method peculiar to 
™nu, three short pieces can be taken separately : 
w Red soldim, the workmen, and the Pionccre. 
The combination of these separate pieces with the 
general %iew of the crowd provides an image of the 
emonstradon from which no element is lacking. 
The spectator is enabled to appreciate both its 
cmpoation and its dimension, only the time in 
which he effects that appreciation is altered. 


FtLMIC SPACE AND TIME 

camera, obedient to the will of 
tne duector— after the cuiung and joining of the 
P‘««« of ceUuloid— there arises a new 
jum tune j not that real time embraced by the 
phenomenon as it takes place before the camera, 
out a new^mir tune, conditioned only by the speed 
0 pwepaon and controlled by the number and 
aurauon of the separate elements selected for filmic 
representation of the action. 

Every action takes place not only m time, but also 
|n space. FJnuc time k dkaoguished from actual 
^ mat U IS depCTdent only on the lengths of the 
P e pieces of celluloid joined together by the 

up Mth the chief process of film-making, editin?. 

Pieces the director 
and rn endrdy his own. He unites 

bel dements, that have perhaps 

actualT”’^'^ by him at differing points of real, 
space, mto oaefimt space. By virtue of the 
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Cathedral. ^Vhat happened as a «suU ? Tliough 
the shooting had beta done ia vaatod locations, Uic 
spectator perceived the scene as a uhole. The pans 
of real space pieVed out by the camera appeared 
conccnuatcd, as it were, upon the screen. There 
resulted t^hat Kuleshov termed “ creative geo* 
graphy.” By the process of jsuicdon of pieces of 
celluloid appeared a new, filmic space without 
e^ttnee in reality. Buildings separated by a dti- 
tance of thousands of miles ucre concentrated to a 
. space that could be covered by a few paces of the 
acton. 

Tiia MAttMAL or nuts 

IVe have now established the chief points in the 
differeoce between the work of (he film director and 
that of the theatrical producer. This difTtrence lies 
la die distiacdoo of material. Hie theatrical pro* 
ducer works with real actuabty, which, though he 
may always remould, yet forces him to remain ^und 
by the laws of real space and real time The film 
Erector, on the other hand, has as his material 
the fiiushcd, recorded celluloid. This material from 
which hia final work is composed consists not of 
Using into or real landscapes, not <J real, actual 
stage-sets, but only «rf thrir images, recorded on 
separate strips that can be shortened, altered, and 
asembled according to his wilL The elements of 
tcali^ arc fixed on these piocs ; by combining them 
m his selected set^ucnce, shoctening and lengthening 
Ujem according to his dcar^ the director buUds up 
ms own “ filmic ” time and “ filmic " space. He 
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(iocs not adapt reality, but uses it for (be creatioa 
of a new reaJiiy, and llie most characteristic asi 
important atpect of this process is that, in it, lavticf 
space and lime invariable and inescapable in weri: 
s^illi actuality become tractable and obedienL The 
film assembles the elements of reality to build Iba 
them a new reality proper only to itself; and the 
lasts of space and time, that, in work with iitisg 
men, with sets and the footage of the stage, arefis^ 
and fast, are, in the Aim, entirely olterccL Filmic 
space and Almic time, the creation of the tcchaiooft 
are entirely subject to the director. The bai 
mctliod of filmic represenution, this construedoa of 
the unity of a fdm from separate pieces or clemcoft 
the superfluous among which can be eliminated aod 
only die cbmctcrisiic and srgniAcont retained, ofiefl 
excepdonal possibilida. 

Everyone knows that the nearer we appto^ * 
regarded object, the less material appears sin«“' 
taneously in our view-Add ; the more clearly oo^ 
invesdgadng glance examines an object, the mo^ 
details we perceive and the more limited and 
donal becomes our view. We no longer pcrcci'C 
tbc object as a whole, but pick out the dctils 'dth 
our glance in order, thus receiving by association 
an impression of the whole that is far more \ivi4 
deeper, and sharper than if we had gaaed at ih* 
object from a distance and perceived the whole m 
a general view, inevitably missing detail in so domS- 
When ^ve wish to apprehend anything, sve alwa)"* 
begin with the general outlines, and then, by 
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mtensi^ing our ocaimnation^to the'-highcst dcgrcC; 
ennch the apprehension DjiLaj(^',ever-inGrcasinj 
number of details. The parti<^$tj^^e<det^^)vjli 
alwa)-s be a synonym of intcndncati5th<44&4Ulpai 
this that the strength of the film depends, that it: 
characteristic speciality is the possibility of giving a 
clear, especially vivid representation of detail. The 
power of filmic representadon lies in the fact that, 
by means of the camera, it condnually strives to 
penetrate as deeply as possible, to the mid-point of 
every image. The camera, as it were, forces itself, 
cvw striving, into the profoundest deeps of life ; it 
ttnves thither to penetrate, whither the average 
spectator never reaves as he glances casually around 
Imn. The camera goes deeper ; anything it can see 
It approaches, and thereafter eternalises upon the 
celluloid. When we approach a given, real image, 
we must spend a definite eJTort and dme upon it, in 
^vancing from the general to the particular, in 
uitcnsif)-ing our attention to that point at which we 
hegin to remark and apprehend details. By the 
process of editing the film removes, cUmmates, this 
effort. The film spectator is an ideal, perspicuous 
observer. And it is the director who makes him so. 
In the discovered, deeply embedded detail there lies 
^ dement of perception, the creative dement that 
diaracteriscs as art the work of man, the sole dement 
that gives the event shown its final worth. 

To show something as everyone sees it is to have 
accomplished nothing. Not that material that is 
embraced in a fint, casual, merdy general 
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rei^anled object, the lesa nutcrul appears OttU* 
Uacuuil)- in our iiew-ficlti , the mure cicarly 
iuiali^atin^ glamr exanunn an object, the iBcre 
iletaili He pcrcaic ami the more hzaiteii and 
tiunal becomes our »iew We do lunger j^O'^ 
the object ai a whole, but pick out the details witi 
our glance in order, thus recdiing by assoaiooa 
an impression ot the whole that u far more vi\i4 
deeper, and sharper than if we had gared at tht 
object from a distance and perceived the whole «3 
a general Weve, inevitably misting detail in so doing- 
WTicn we wish to appr^end anything, we alwap 
begin vvith the gcncraJ outlines, and then, by 
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mtcnsifjing our cxaminat5o\lo dic'lughat degree, 
enneh the apprehension ever-increasing 

number of details. The particu!)i^^ie<det^, 4^11 
alwa)-* be a sjTionym of iDicmificatj3:T^<4uuui|uiS' 
that the strength of U»e film depends, that its 
diaracteristic speciality is the possibility of giving a 
clear, especially \ivid representation of detail. The 
^wer of filmic representation lies in the fact that, 
by means of the camera, it continually strives to 
penetrate as deeply as possible, to the mid-point of 
every imgc. The camera, as it were, forces itself, 
C'w strivmg, into the profoundcst deeps of life ; it 
stnves thither to penetrate, whither the average 
*peeta^ never reaves as he glances casually around 
ewera goes deeper ; anything it can see 
** *PPf®*cIies, and thereafier eternalises upon the 
celluloid. When we approach a given, real image, 
"T spend a definite effort and time upon it, in 
Mvandng from the general to the particular, in 
inte^ying our attention to that point at which we 
cgin to remark and apprehend details. By the 
process of editing the film removes, eliminates, this 
ort. The film spectator is an ideal, penpicuous 
T ^ director who madtes him so. 

n the discovered, deeply embedded detail there lies 
3 n dement of perception, the creative dement that 
, ^^^^““csas arttheworkofmao, the sole dement 
^ gives the event shown its final worth, 
o show something as everyone secs it is to have 
accomplished nothing. Not that material that is 
embraced in a first, casual, merdy general and 
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outline, tfwi «uf?"um!» the thjtjctefistic and paf^ 
cube tIfUiti Hr .an only unJcilioe the taaf 
nicniial, Icm tfir «(wtU(<>r hirr^elf to concent^ 

it{>uti wlui he uiwirriinn The film tcchfliif^ 
cqui{)|«d with huianicra. ii iniinilely mwcfw'*®^ 
'fhe sttcniiiin of the t{xeui<>r u entirely io hi* haw*' 
'flic Ictu «>f the camera ir the e>c of the rpecUK*- 
He »cc3 and temarki only that which ^ 
tor Ucairn to iliow him, or, more correctly 
that wliich the director hiiiuclf ices in the 
concerned. 

A.NAl.«U 

In the diijppearance of the general, obnow out 
line and Uie appearance on the screen of some deep/ 
hidden detail, fdmie representation attains 
highest point of its power of external expire 
The film, by showing him die detail without its 
ground, releases the spectator from the unnee^^ 
task of eliminating superfluities from his \iew*n 
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By eliminating distraction it spares the spectator’s 
oicipr, and reaches thereby the dearest and most 
jn^ted effect. As example we shall take some 
instances from weU-known films in which notable 
ectors have attained great strength of expression. 
As e^mple, the trial scene in Griffith’s IntoUram. 
ere there is a scene in which a woman hears the 
acath sentence passed on her husband, who is 
inn^t of the crime. The director shows the face 
0 e woman : an anxious, trembling smile through 
can. Suddenly the spectator sees for an instant 
^ hands only her hands, the fingers convulsivdy 
^pping the sl^. This is one of the most powerful 
momwts m the film. Not for a minute did we see 
WC whole figure, but only the face, and the hands. 

fact that the 

^tor undentood how to choose and to show, from 
me mass of red material avadable, only these two 
^aractemuc details, that he attained the wonderful 
power of impression nouble in this scene. Here 
process, menUoned 
?* selection, the possibility of the 
Ration of .hose insignificances that fulfil only 
ttS^ j iasaparable front 

aS I’ '*■ "‘““‘''n only of climacUc 

H^UynponthUpoaibility 

Oeptjtd, the essence of the significance of ediUng, 
creation. Confusion by 
aShhutcrl- ^ mtecvals are inevitable 

S artn f. 'a '>'• * ‘P““oi » tlcaling 

actuality he can overcome them only by a given 
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effort of attendoQ. He rests his glance on a face 

then lets it glide down the bod/ until finally it Ksn 

attentively on the hands — fbh is what a specutoi 

has to do when loolcing at a real woman in real 

surroundings. 

The JUm spares this work of stopping and down- 
^v•ard-glidmg. Thus the spectator spends no super- 
fiuous energy. By climinadon of the points d 
interval the director endows the spectator with the 
energy preserved, he charges him, and thus the 
appearance assembled from a series of significao' 
details is stronger In force of expression from the 
screen than is the appearance in actuality. 

^Ve now perceive that the work of the film ^ 

has a double character. For the constructiM cf 
filmic form he requires proper material ; if be wisha 
to work filmically, he cannot and must not record 
reality as it presents itself to the actual, a\ertg« 
onlooker. To create a filmic form, he must 
those dements from which this form >viJ] 
assembled. To assemble these dements, he must fin 
find them. And now we hit on the necessity for * 
special process of analysu of every real event iw 
the director wishes to use in a shot. For every 
a process has to be carried out comparable to 
process in mathematics termed *' differentiation 
that is to say, dissection into parts or dements. 
the technique of observation links up with tae 
creadve process of the tdccdon of the charactcru^ 
dements necessary for the future finished work. 
order to represent the woman in the court icec*« 
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Gnffith probably imaged, he may even have 
actually seen, dozens of despairing women, and 
pmeived not only their heath and hands, but he 
sdected from the whole images only the smile 
l^ough tears and the convulsive hands, creating 
from them an unforgettable filmic picture. 

Another example. In that filmically outstanding 
work, Tkt Batlltship "PoUmkin,” ** Eisenstein shot 
me massacre of the mob on the great flight of steps 
in Odessa.** The running of the mob down the steps 
n rendered rather sparingly and is not especially 
c^rosive, but the perambulator with the baby, 
which, loosed from the grip of the shot mother, rolls 
own the steps, is poignant in its tragic intensity and 
frika with the force of a blow. This perambulator 
« a detad, just like the boy iviih the broken skull in 
ute same film. Analytically dissected, the of 
people ofTcred a wide field for the creative work of 
lac d^ector, and the deuils correctly discovered 
in editing resulted in episodes remarkable in their 
expressive power. 

Another example, simpler, but quite characteristic 
or film-work: how should one show a motor-car 
acadent 7 — a man being run over. 

Ihc real material is thoroughly abundant and 
oomplex. There is the street, the motor-car, the 
man crossing the street, the car running him down, 
the startled chauffeur, the brakes, the man under 
me wheeb. the car carried forward by iu impetus, 
and, finally, the corpse. In actuality eserything 
«cursm unbroken sequence. How was this material 
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Morkrcl out by an American director ia the to 
Daddj ? Tljc sq^arate pieces mere assembled ca iHe 
screen in the followin;? scrjucncc : 

I . 'Hie street with car* in movement : a pedo* 
irian crr«scs the street niih hi* bach to the camera; 
a passing motor-car hide* him from view. 

а. Very ijiort flasii ; ihe lace of the startled 
chauffeur as he steps on the brake. 

3. Equally short flash ; the face of the rictiJ®7 
hi* mouth open in a scream. 

.j. Taken from above, from ihcchauflcuf***cat. 
Icg 5 > glimpsed near the revolving wheel*. 

5. The sliding, braked wheel* of the car. 

б. The corpse by the stationary car. 

The separate pieces are cut together in short, very 
sharp rhythm, fn order to represent tic 
on the screen, the director dissected analytically 
the whole abundant scene, unbroken in actual 
development, into compoaent parts, into clemcn^ 
and sdected from them — sparingly— only 
cssendal. And these not only prove sufficient, but 
render exhaustively the whole poignancy of the even 
represented. 

In the work of the mathcmaticiari there follo''t 
after dissection into elements, after “ differentiadoa, 
a combination of the discovered separate elements 
to a whole — the so-called “intcgiation." . 

In the work of the film director the process 
analysis, the dissecdon into elements, forms 
only a point of departure, whichhas to be followed Y 
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ihc assemblage of the whole from the discovered 
pam. TIic finding of the elements, the details of the 
completion of a preparatory 
i^k- It must be remember^ that from these parts 
*^^°®pJcte work is finally to emerge, for, as said 
above, the real motor-car accident might be dis- 
wtrf by the onlooker into dozens, perhaps indeed 
hundreds, of separate incidents The director, how- 
e\w,^OQsesoiy six ofthem. He makes a selection, 
and^ sclKtion is naturally conditioned in advance 
y that filmic image of the accident — happening not 
m r^ty but on the screen— wliicb, of course, cxisu 
in the head of the director long before its actual 
appearance on the screen 


EOtTOJO ; THE LOGIC OF FILillC ANALYSIS 

^e director is characterised by 
pictures ; by imagining events 
that form in i^hich, composed of pieces Joined 
^ether in a certain sequence, they will appear upon 
he sex^ j by considering real incidents only as 
^Icrial from ivhich to select separate characteristic 
by building a new filmic reality out 
0 cm. Evai »hen hchas lodo with real objectsin 
*■ siXTOundings he thinks only of thdr appearances 
u^n the screen. He never considers a rc^ object in 
. e scn« of its actual, proper nature, but considers 
m It only those properties that can be carried over on 
0 c^moid. The film director looks only conditionally 
upon his material, and this conditionality is extra- 
ordmanly specific ; it arises from a whole series of 
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the pieces be united in definite order. Every event 
takes place not only in space, but in time, and, just 
u filxmc space is created, as we saw, by the junction 
la sequence of selected pieces, so must also be 
created, moulded from the dements of real time, a 
new filmic time. Let us suppose that, at the junction 
of the pieces shot to represent the accident, no 
thought has been given to their proportionate 
lengths ; in result the editing is as follows : 
l. Someone crosses the street, 
a. Long ; the face of the chauffeur at his brake. 

3. Equally long : the screaming, wide-open 
mouth of the victim. 

4. The braked whed and all the other pieces 
shown similarly in very long strips. 

A red of film cut in this way would, even in correct 
*^al sequence, appear absurd to the spectator. 
The car would appear to travd slowly. The 
inherently short process of running-over would be 
toproportionatdy and incomprehensibly drawn out. 
The nirU would disappear from the screen, leaving 
ody the projection of some chance materid. Only 
when the right length has been found for every 
piece, building a rapid, almost convulsive rhythm of 
picture alternation, analogous to the panic glance, 
thrown this way and that, of an observer mastered 
by horror, only then will the screen breathe a life of 
its own imparted to it by the director. And this 
u because the appearance created by the director is 
endosed, not only in filmic space, but also in filmic 
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properties peculiar only to the film. Even while 
being shot, a film must be thought of already as an 
editable sequence of separate pieces of celluloid. The 
filmic form is never Identical with the real appear- 
ance, but only similar to it. When the dinxtor 
estabJisket the content And sequence of the sepsiAte 
elements that he is to combine later to filmic form, he 
must calculate exactly not only the content but the 
length of each piece, or, in other words, he must 
regard it as an element of filmic space and filmic 
time. Let us suppose that before us lie, haphazard 
on the table, those separate pieces of material that 
were shot to represent that scene of the motor-car 
accident described above. The essential thing is to 
unite these pieces and to join them into one long 
strip of film. Naturally we can join them in any 
desired order. Let us imagine an intentioDally 
absurd order — for example, the foUo\vmg : 

Beginning with the shot of the motor-car, we cut 
into the middle of it the legs of the man run over, 
then the man crossing the street, and finally the face 
of the chauffeur. The result is a senseless medley of 
pieces that produces in the spectator an impression 
of chaos. And rational order will only be brought 
into the alternation of pieces when they are at least 
conditioned by that sequence with which a chance 
observer would have beeo able to let his glance and 
attention wander from otjcct to object ; only th^ 
will relation appear between the pieces, and their 
combination, having received organic umty, be 
effective on the screen. But it is not sufficient that 
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he pieces be united in definite order. Every event 
aLes place not only in space, but in time, and, just 
s filmic space is created, as we saw, by the junction 
n sequence of selected pieces, so must also be 
Tcated, moulded from the elements of real time, a 
lew filndc dme. Let us suppose that, at the junction 
Df the pieces shot to represent the accident, no 
thought has been given to their proportionate 
lengths ; in result the ediung b as follows ; 

I. Someone crosses (he street. 

9. Long: the face of the chauffeur at his brake. 

3. Equ^y long : the screaming, wide-open 
mouth of the victim. 

4. The braked wheel and all the other pieces 
shown similarly in very long strips. 

A reel of film cut in this way would, even in correct 
ipacial sequence, appear absurd to the spectator. 
The car would appear to travel slowly. The 
inherently short process of running-over would be 
disproportionalely and incomprehensibly drawn out. 
The amt would disappear from the screen, leaving 
only the projection of some chance materi^. Only 
when the right length has been found for every 
piece, building a rapid, almost convulsive rhythm of 
picture altemadon, analogous to the panic glance, 
thrown this way and that, of an observer mastered 
by horror, only then will the screen breathe a life of 
its own imparted to it by the director. And tins 
is because the appearance created by the director is 
enclosed, not o^y in filmic space, but also in filmic 
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properties peculiar only to the film. Even while 
being shot, a film must be thought of already as an 
editable sequence of separate pieces of celluloid. The 
filmic form is never identical with the real appear- 
ance, but only similar to it. When the director 
establishes the content and sequence of the separate 
elements that he is to combine later to filmic form, he 
must calculate exactly not only the content, but the 
length of each piece, or, in other words, be murt 
regard it as an clement of filmic space and filmic 
dmc. Let us suppose that before us lie, haphazard 
on the table, those separate pieces of material that 
were shot to represent that scene of the motor-car 
accident described above. The essential thing is to 
unite these pieces and to join them into one long 
strip of film. Naturally we can join ^em in any 
desired order. Let us imagine an intentionally 
absurd order — for example, the following : 

Beginning >vith the shot of the motor-car, we cut 
into the middle of it the legs of the man run over, 
then the man crossing the street, and finally the face 

of the chauffeur. The result is a senseless medley ol 

pieces that produces in the spectator an impresa^ 
of chaos. And rational order ^viJI only be brougW 
into the alternation of pieces when they arc at leas 
conditioned by that sequence with svhich a chance 
observer would have been able to let his glance mO 
attention wander from object to object > ° J 
will relation appear between the pieces, and Ui^ 
combination, having reedved orgamc umty, 
effective on the screen. But it is not suffiaent tnai 
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the pieces be uuted m dcEnite order. Every event 
lakes place not only in space, but in time, and, just 
as fik^c space is created, as we saw, by the junction 
in sequence of selected pieces, so must also be 
created, moulded from the elements of real time, a 
new filmic time. Let us suppose that, at the junction 
of the pieces shot to represent the accident, no 
thought has been given to their proportionate 
lengths ; in result the editing u as follows : 
t. Someone crosses the street, 
a. Long: the face of the chauiTeur at his brake. 

3. Equally long : the screaming, wide-open 
mouth of the sictim. 

4. The braked wheel and all the other pieces 
sbowQ similarly in very long strips. 

A red of film cut in ihu way would, even in correct 
spacial sequence, appear absurd to the spectator. 
The car would appear to travel slowly. The 
mherenlly short process of running-over would be 
dispropordouatcly and incomprehensibly drawn out. 
The aent would disappear from the screen, leaving 
only the projection of some chance material. Only 
when the right length has been found for every 
piece, building a rapid, almost conviibive rhythm of 
picture alternation, analogous to the panic glance, 
thrown this way and that, of an observer mastered 
by horror, only then will the screen breathe a life of 
Its own imparted to it by the director. And this 
u because the appearance created by the director is 
enclosed, not only in filmic space, but also in filmic 
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time, integrated from dementi of rcaJ time picketi 
from actuality by the camera. Siting ii the. lan- 
guage of tile him {iirector. Just as ia iiWng speech, 
so, one may say, in ediung : there is a word— ihi 
piece of exposed film, the image ; a phrase — the 
combination of these pieces. Only by his editmg 
methods can one judge a director’s jndinduahty. 
Just as each writer has his own individual sC}!^ so 
each film director has his own individual method of 
representation. The editing junction of the pieces 
in creativdy discovered sequence is already a final 
and compleung process whose result u the attainment 
of a final creation, the finished film. And it is uith 
' this process in mind that the director must attend 
also to the formadoa of these most elemestary of 
pieces (corresponding to the words io speech), from 
which later the edited phrases— the incidents and 
sequences — will be form^. 

TIIE NECESSITY TO INTERJEllE WITH MOVEMENT 

The organising work of the director is not limited 
to editing. Quite a number of film technicians 
maintain that editing should be the only organising 
medium of the film. They hold that the pieces can 
be shot anyhow and anywhere, the images mint only 
be interesdng ; afterwards, by simply joining them 
according to their form and kind, a way. willjjc 
found to assemble them to a film .** If any unif>ing 
idea be taken as basis of the editing, the material 
will no doubt be organised to a certain d^rce. A 
whole series of shots at hazard in Moscow can 
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be joined to a whole, aud all the separate shots will 
be united by their place of taking — the town of 
Moscow. The spaciM gr^p of llie camera can be 
narrowed to any desired degree ; a series of figures 
and happenings can be taken on the market-place 
and then finally in a room where a meeting is being 
hrid, and in all these shots there will undoubtedly 
be an organising embryo, but the question is how 
deeply it will he developed. Such. a_mllcclioa^ 
shotixanjjfixompaxed to a new spaper, in which the 
gnonnouji abundWc-oTocwsisdividcd into sections 
and. columns.- The coUccuon of news of all the 
happenings in the world, given in the newspaper, is 
Qrgaaised and spteraatu^ But this same news, 
use d-in an article or a book, b organised in an even 
Wgherjl^fic In the process of creating a film, the 
work of otgaobatioo can and must extend more 
widely and deeply than the mere establbhment of a 
hard and fast editing scheme of representation. The- 
separate p ieces must be brought_into organic relation 
with^ea^ other, and for thb purpose their content 
considered in the shooting as a deepening, 
as an advancement, of the whole editing construction 
i plo inher depth of each separate element of this 
conslfucdon.- 

In conridcring certain of our examples, wc have 
had to deal with events and appearances that take 
place before the camera independent of the will of 
the diiecior. The shooliiig the demonstration was, 
after all, only a selccoon of scenes of real actuality, 
not created by the director, but picked out by him 
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hu been prcjcni only ut die bead, m die imagination 
of die director, at he tougbt die ncccwary dementi 
for the later filmic form. 

Here \sc come to die coosidcration of that uhldi 
inuit be diet in the litniu of one uninterrupted piece 
cf ccUuloid, in die limiu of one “ iliot,” as the 
tcdmical term has tl. Work in the limits of one shot 
IS uturally dependent on teal space and real time ; 
It is work widi single dements of Jilmu space and 
fileue time ; and is naturally directly conditioned by 
die cutting later to be earned out. In order to 
4iS!?Kj.n.tbe,spetUtoctbcnctc«ary cxcu^'jmprcs- 
non,_^e dirwtor, in editing die molot'Car accident, 
built upji disturbed rhythm. dTecicd by the exeep* 
Uonwy short lengths of single piece. Dut 
rememDer, die deaired material cannot l>e got Ty 
®“*jjrcurting" or abrupdy slioncning the pieces of 
ecHul^ ’"^c hecasary lengdi into >»hich the con* 
e^'piecc had to fit must have been borne in 
'*hcalt was shot Let us suppose that it is our 
to shoot and edit a dbturbed, excited scene, 
^ nukes necessary quick change of 

the short pieces. In shooting, however, the scenes 
parts of scenes are acted before the lens very 
Slowly and le^atgically. Then, in sdccting the 
pieces Md trying to edit them, we shall be faced 
^ obstacle. Short pieces must be 

t“cd, but the action that takes place in the limiU 
o each separate piece proves to be so slow that, 
reach the necessary shortness of each piece, we 
must cut, remove part of the action ; while, if 
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has been present only in the bead, in the imagination 
of the director, as he sought the necessary elements 
for the later filmic fonn. 

Here s\c come to the consideration of that which 
must be shot in the limits of one uninterrupted piece 
of ceUuloid, in the limits of one “ shot,” as the 
technical term has iL Work in the limits of one shot 
IS naturally dependent on real space and real time ; 
U u work with single elements of filmic space and 
filmic time ; and is naturally directly conditioned by 
e cutting later to be carried out In order to 
^’i^'^.iji^sp^ctatOLtbtncc^ary cxcitedlmprcs- 
V in. editing tjie motor-car accident, 
built ug a disturbed rhythm^ effected by the excep. 
po^y short jengths of- each single piece. But 
^®«ber, the desired material cannot be got 'Ey 
sbortening"t£e piece of 
length into which the coni 
A have been borne in 
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in which the object taken is not removed from the 
vie\v-ficld at a change of set-up. Now, all three 
pieces are shot separatdy (technically, more cor- 
rectly, the whole ^ the long-shot is t^en uninter- 
ruptedly, from the hand-movement to the threat to 
the adversary ; the close-up is taken separately). 
It is naturally obvious that the close-up of the hand 
of the actor, cut into the long-shot of the hand- 
movement, will only be in the right place and only 
blend to a unity if the movements of the actor’s 
hand at both moments of actual recording are in 
exact external correspondence.’* 

The example given of the hand is extremely 
elementary. The band-movement is not compli- 
cated and exact repetition not hard to achieve. But 
the use of several set-ups in representing an actor’s 
work occun very frequently in films. The move- 
ments of the actors may be very complicated. And 
to re peat in the close-up the moveinents 
to conform to the requirements 
spadal and temporal exactness, both director 
Md actor must be technically highly practised. Yet 
another property of films conditions exactness of 
spadal directorial construction. In the preparation 
of the material to be shot, in the construction of the 
work before the camera, in the choice and fixation 
of one or other movement form — or, in other words, 
in the organisation of these tasks — not only arc 
bounds set to the director by the consideradons of 
hfr editing plan, but he is limited also by the specific 
vicw-fidd of the camera itself, which forces all the 
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apprehensible, to construct every composition in such 
a way that the right-angled boundaries of the screen 
do not disturb the coiOpeKition found, but perfectly 
contain it — that is the achievement towards which 
him directors strive. 

- Tas. onoiMSXTVoa os mmres. vixstaiAS. 

• Anyone who knows anything of painting knows 
how the shape of the canvas on which the picture 
is pmnted conditions the composition of the design. 
The forms presented upon the canvas must be 
organically enclosed io the boundaries of its space. 
The same is true of the work of the BIm director. 
No movement , no construction is thinkable for him 
^tside that pTwe of space, limited by a rectangular 
coaiolif'and iechnically termed the " picture.”** Jt 
KtivcjHarDot always does a film director happen to 
4^ with subordination as direct as that of actors 
reaving orders easily obeyed. He often encounters 
happenings and processes that cannot be directly 
subordinated to his %vill. For the director strives 
ever to seize and use every thing that the world around 
can offer lum. And far From everything in this world 
obeys the shouting of a director. For instance, the 
shooting ofa sea, a waterfall, a storm, an avalanche : 
all this'is odea brought into a film, and, forming a 
firmly integral part of the subject, must consequently 
be organised exactly as any other material prepared 
for editing. Here the rUmtor is completely sub- 
^merged__in a mass of chance happenings. Nothing 
is directly obedient to his will. The movements 
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The recording of the ammals that so often appear 
in films affords a further instance of the use of special 
methods in organidng the advenddom. It is said 
that an American director spent sixty working hours 
and the conesponding amount of celluloid in order 
to get on the screen the exact spring that he needed 
of a kitten on a mouse. In another film a sea-lion 
had to be recorded.** The dmorous animal swam 
rapidly and irregularly around its pond. Of course, 
the simple method would have been to take in the 
whole pond, setting up the camera the required 
distance away, and enabling the spectator to follow 
the movements of the sca-Iionjust as a given observer 
standing on the bank would have followed them. 
The eamcra could not, and had not, to watch thus ; 
it had before it a number of separate problems. The 
camera had to observe how the beast glided swifUy 
and dexterously over the surface of the water, and 
it had to observe it from the best viewpoint. The 
sea-lion had also to be seen from closer, making 
closc-ups necessary. The editing-plan, that preceded 
the lal^g of the shots, was as follows : 

1. Tlie sea-lion swims in the pond towards the 
bank — taken slightly from above, the better to 
follow the movements of the beast in the water. 

3. Tlie sca-Uon springs out on to the bank, and 
then plunges back into the water. 

3. It swims back to its den. 

Three tima had the viewpoint of the camera to be 
altered. Once the photographing had to be from 
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aicountcrs it. OrganisalioH and exact arrangement — 
Jii] is the basic slogan film work, and it is chiefly 
accomplished by the editing. The editing*plan can 
sdst l^ore the moment of shooting, and then the 
will of the director transforms and subdues rcaUty 
in order to assemble the work out of it. The editing* 
plan can appear during the process of shooting, if 
the director, come upon unforeseen material, use it 
simultaneously orientating his work according to 
that feasible future form that will compose, from the 
pieces shot, a united filmic image. 

So, for example, in The Dattieship “ Potemkin ” the 
brifliaot shots taken in the mist by the cameramaa 
Tiss^ are cut beautifully Into the film with striking 
effect and organically weld themselves to its whole, 
though nobody had foreseen the mist. Indeed, it 
was the more impossible to foresee the mist because 
trusts had hithetto been regarded as a hindrance in 
film-work. 

But, in either case, the shooting must be related 
organically to the editing-plan, and consequently 
the paramount requirement of an exact spacial and 
temporal calculation of the content of each piece 
remains in force. 


nunc FORM 

\yhen, instead of making a simple fixation of some 
acaon that takes place in reality, we wish to render 
it in its filmic form — that is to say, exchange its 
actual, uninterrupted Bow for an integration of 
creativdy selected elements— then we must bear 
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the gnaur part ofblsfiinu. Here bdongi aUo that 
cha^critUC directorial mcUiod of fording the tpcc* 
tator to imbuaie hinucif into the »kin of the actor, 
and letting him tee Mtfa the Utter** r>Ti. Very 
often after the face of the hem looking at wmcUiing, 
the object looked at u thown from hu viewpoint. 
The greater part of the method* of editing a film 
)Xt ^OHH to ui can be linked to ihu regarding 
of the camera a* ob*erv-rr I'he roniidcratiooi 
that detetmine change* of glance nnnridr almost 
exactly with those that gmem correii editing 
comtniction. 

But it cannot be cUimed that this comparison u 
exhaustive. The coutnsetion of filtiuc form in 
editing can be earned out in several wa>-i. For, 
finally, it is the editing itself that contains Uie culmi* 
ludon of the creative vvork of the film director, 
I n d e e d , it is in the direct ducovery of methods for 
use in the editing of the material filmed that the film 
will gain for itself a worthv place among the other 
greatatts- Film-art b yet in lUpenodorbiith. Such 
methods as approritnatiop, comparison, pattern, and 
so forth, that have already been long an organic 
preparatory part of the exuting arts, arc only now 
being tested fumbUngly in the film I cannot here 
refrain from the oppottunity of instancing a brilliant 
example of an unquestionably new edidng method 
that Eisenslein used in TTu BailUshp " PeUmkut." 

The fourth reel ends with the firing of a gun, on 
board the rebel battleship, at the Odessa Theatre. 
This seemingly rimple inddenl is handled in an 
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extraordinarily interesting way by Eisensteia. T 
editing is as follows : 


I. Title : t- f i 

" And tSt ubtl haitlishp iht inUliCf V 

tjjonl iiith a ihll upon du teu.n. 

a. A slowly and deliberately turning gun-tun 
is shown. 

3. Title ; 

•• Ohjeett:* tht OdiiSJ TTudtft ' 

4. Marble group at the top of the t CJ' 
building 

3. Title ,, 
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thoroughly proRmiug innovation. It is interesting 
to observe that in this short length of film all the 
characteristic elements peculiar and specific to filmic 
representation are united. The battleship was taken 
in Odessa, the various stone lions in the Crimea,** 
and the gates, I believe, in Moscow. The dements 
are picked out and welded into one united filmic 
space. From different, immovable stone lions has 
arisen in the film the non-existent movement of a 
filmic lion springing to its feet. Simultaneously with 
this movement has appeared a time non-existent in 
reality, inseparably bound up with each movement. 
The itbei battleship is concentrated to a single gun- 
TOuulc, and the General’* headquarters stare at the 
spectator in the shape of a single marble group on 
the summit of ihdr roof The struggle between the 
enemies not only lose* nothing thereby, but gains in 
clearness and sharpness. Naturally this example of 
Uie lions Instanced here cannot be brought into 
rdaiion vtiih the use of the camera as observer. It 
is an exceptional example, offering undoubted poui- 
biliiio in Ute future for the creative work of Ujc film 
director. Here the film passes from naturalism, Mhich 
in a certain d^ree wa» proper to it, to free, symbolic 
representation, independent of the requirements of 
dcmcQtary probability. 

Tlie TLCJIMQVE or DIKCCrOlUAL V\OBK 
We have already laid down, ai tlie characteristic 
property of filmic ccprcscntatioa, the striving of the 
camera to penetrate as deeply as possible into the 
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details of the event being represented, to appnach 
as nearly os possible to the object under observaUon, 
and to pick out only that which can be seen mih 
a glance, intensified to eliminate the general ^ 
superficial. Equally characteristic is its extcni^y 
exhaustive embrace of the events it handles. One 
might say that the film, as it were, strives to fo«c tUc 
spectator to transcend the limits of normal human 
apprehension. On the one hand, it allows this appre- 
hension to be sharpened by incredible attenoven^ 
of observation, in concentrating entirely on me 
smallest details. At the same time, it aUoM wow 
in Moscow and nearly related events m Amenca to 
be embraced in a nearly simultaneous comprcbcimom 
Concentration on details and wide embrace ot 
whole include an extraordinary mass of 
Thus the director is laced with the task of erganmns 
and carefully working out a great number ofsep^c 
tasks, according to a definite plan prenously 
by him. As instance : in every, even in an 
film the number of persons in the action os seia 
less than several dozen, and each of these . 
—even those shown only shortly is orgam 
related to the film as a whole : the 
each of these persons must be carefully “ 

thought out, exactly as carefully as any ^ 
the part of a principal. A film is only reaUy 
cant when every one of its elements is firmly " 
to a whole. And this wiU only be the 
every element of the task is carefully mastered. 
one calculata that in a film of about 4,000 feet m 
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are about five hundred {Hcces, then one perceives 
that there arc five hundred $q)aratc but interlocked 
groups of problems to be solved, carefully and atten* 
lively, by the director. UTien one considers yet 
again that work on a film is alwa>s and inevitably 
limited by a g^ven maximal time duration, then one 
secs Uiat the director is so overloaded with work that 
successful carr^’ing through of the film Midi direction 
from one man alone is almost impossible. It b 
therefore quite easily comprehemiblc that all notable 
dirccton seek to base their work earned out in a 
dcpartmcntalbed manner. The whole work of 
producing a film dbintegrates into a senes of separate 
and, at the same time, firmly interrelated sccuons. 
Even if one only enumerates the basic suges super- 
fidally, one gets, none tlic less, a scry impressive 
list. As follows : 

t. Tlie scenario, and its contained ucauncat. 

2. Tlie preparauon of the shooting-script, 
detominatiun of the editing constmeuon. 

3. The selection of acton. 

4. Tlic building of sets and the selection of 
exteriors. 

5. Tlic direction and uUng of die separate 
dcmcnli into wliirh incidmu are divided for 
ediung, the shooting-script uripi-sccncs 

G. Laboratory work on the material Uiot. 

7. Hie editing {the cutung). 

director, as the unglc organiung control that 
guides the assembling of the film from beginning lo 
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end, must naturally male hi* influence felt in eaci 
of Uicsc separate sections. If a biatiss, a mi^a^ ^ 
creep into the worlt of but one of the stages Ibt^ | 
the whole film — the result of the director’s collective j ' 
creation — will inevitably suffer, equally whether it i 
be a matter of a badly chosen actor, of an 
piece of continuity in the treatment, or of a badyn 
developed piece of n^adve. Thus it o obvious thatj 
the director must be the central organiser of a group, 
of colleagues whtvsc rtfotu are directed upon the goal] 
mapped out bv him 

Collecdvc work on a him is not just a conccBWQ 
to current practice, but a nctc«ity that follows 
the charactcrtuic banc peculiaritio of f'*”^* 
American director is surrounded during hiJ 
tonal v»ork by a whole stall of colleagues, each ft 
whom fulhli a iharplv delmed and delinulcd func- 
tion. A senes of a»*i»tants. eath provided by 
dirrctur with a task m w huh the laiter’s ' 

deilnev^ works iimultaiieoudy on ihc many ini‘ 
an.l parts i/( invuJcou After having l^cn Chec r^ 
and con.^irincd by the dim tor. thcvc imidenis 
ihoC and aildcd to the mass «/f inatciial being i/ 
parcvl for die auembimg >4 the him. I he rcuduiwu 
of certain oroLIcim »u.h. for iiutaiicc, ai u- 
orga.-.iKvi tlaaamg of <ri»v<*d-»teiics including 
ll.'nn as titany as a ihoiisatul pcruais ihows <[“' 
clearly dial die diictUrf's wotk cannot 
prvixr rnoll unless he Icai a lulJaicnil/ ^ 

tu:ft.f colleagues al h*J d»»|a>*al. la hnc, a ' 
w.sl..-.g wu-h 4 iluHOasuJ eairas caacily reurmMei 
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commaiidcr-in-chicf. He g ives battle to the indif- 
ference of^e_^spcctafoT ; iris hi* task to conquer 
'it by”tneans of an. c^epressive construction of the 
■movcinent of the masses he guides ; and, like a 
com'thandcr-in-chief, he must have a sufficient 
'iiurnber_of officers at his disposal to be able to sway 
'^e*_cirQwd according to bis will. We have said 
^ready that, in order to attain a unified creation, 
a complete film, the director must lead constant 
through all the numerous stages of the work a 
unfiying, orgamsing line created by Itim. We shall 
now examine these stages one by one, in order to 
be able to represent to ourselves yet more dearly the 
nature of the work of film direction. 


Part U 

THE DIRECTOR AND THE SCENARIO 

THE DIRECTOR AND THE SCEKARiST 
In production, affairs usually take the following 
course 1 a scenario b received, handed over to 
the director, and he submits tt to a so-called 
directorial treatment — that is to say, he works over 
the entire material submitted him by the scenarist 
according to hb own individuality ; he expresses 
the thoughts offered him in hb own filmic speech 
— ^m the language rf separate images, separate 
dements, shots, that foUow one another in a certain 
scquoice he cstablbbes. 
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scenarist, cspedaUy when he has not a clearly filmi- 
cally thlnlang br^ and h thus in some degree 
himself a director, provide in ready fonn the plastic 
material required- by the director. Usually it b 
othcryme^Jihejcenaiist .^es_tbc director thejdea, 
M such — the detached content of the image, and not 
i(s'hnntttform._ B ut in a _coUabqration_^ lhis klq d 
tbe_w el^og. togethflu of thq ttvo coIleagues._^the 
scenans^ndj:he,dircctor, is cert^alyjjfirejncadous 
importanc e. It is easy to put forward ideas that will 
wake no echo in the director and must remain a 
pure abstracdon without concrete form. Eycn^tbe 
theme itsdf of the scenario — in other words, its feasis 
— lumrineiatably^be selected an'd'es^'E^fd^^^ 

, .^ota'ct with the director- The theme conditions the 
action, colours it, and (bus, of course, inevitably 
colours that plastic content (he eapression of which . 
is the chief substance of the director’s task. Onlul 
if the theme be organically comprehended by the! 
director will he be able to subdue it to the unifyinff 
outline of the form he b creating. * 

Pursuing further, we come to the action. JThe 
.action, oullinea a number of situadons for die 
chaiaclen, their rdadons to one another, and, not 
least, their encounters. It prescribes in its develop- 
ment a whole number of events that already have, 
in some sort, feclable form. The acdon cannot be 
thought of without ^ready some plasdcally expres- 
sive form. In most cases it b difficult for a scenarist 
having graduated from the literary held, to steer 
hb course by ihc condidoos of externally expressive 
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possible to require of the scenarist that he shall 
discover all these details and fix them in writing. 
Thp that their necessary 

^abstract .formuladoa, and it is the aflair of the 
idjrprtfi^tn abenr h^hji ibniullauon and give it the 
necessary^plastiq shape Remarks by the scenarist 
such as, perhaps, “ There was an insufferable smell 
in the room ” or “ Many (actoiy-sirens vibrated and 
sang through the heavy, oil'permcated atmosphere ” 
are not in any sense forbidden. They indicate cor- 
rectly the reladon between the ideas of the scenarist 
and the future plastic shaping by the director. It 
may already now be said with a fair degree of 
certainty that the most immediate task next awaiting 
the director is that very solution by filmic methods 
of the descripuve problems mentioned. The first 
experiments t^ere carried out by the Americans in 
showing a landscape of symbobc character at the 
beginning of a film. ToCabU Dasid began with the 
pictute of a village uken through a cherry-tree in 
fiower. The foaming, tempestuous sea symbolised 
the Ifit-mcli/’ of the lUm Hu Rrmnants a IFrtcfc. 

A wonderful example, affording unquestionably 
an achievement of th^ kind, ore the pictures of the 
nusty dawn rising over the corpse of the murdered 
sailor in TTu BatlUihip “ PeUmkia." The solution of 
these problems— the depiction of the environment— 
is an undoubted and important part of the work on 
Uie scenario. And this work naturally cannot be 
carried out without direct participation by the 
director. Even a umple landscape — a piece ofiuturc 
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paler against the Ughtenii^ shy, the ^cmettes of 
scarcely visible buildings the tops of trees tenderly 
touched with the light td* the not yet ascended sun, 
awakening birds, crowing cocks, the early morning 
mist, the dew — all this can be employed by the 
director, shot, and in editing built to a harmonious 
whole*-"- 

In one film an interesting method was used of 
representing the filmic image of a dawn. In order 
to embrace in the editing construction the feeling of 
growing and ever wider expanding light, the separate 
shots follow one another in such wise that at the 
beginning, when it is still dark, only details can be 
seen upon the screen. The camera took only close- 
ups, as if, like the c>c of man in the sunounding 
dark, it saw only what was near to it. With the 
inuease of the light the camera became ever more 
and more distant from the object shot. Simul- 
UQcousIy with the broadening of the light, broader 
and broader became the view-field embraced by the 
lens. From the close-ups in darkness the director 
changed to ever more distant long-shots, as if he 
sought directly to tender the increasing light, per- 
vading everything widely and more widely. It is 
notable that here is employed a pure technical pos- 
sibility, peculiar only to the film, of communicating 
a very subtle feeling. 

It is clear that work on the solution of problems of 
this kind is bound up so closely with the knowledge 
of film technique, so organically with Uic pure 
directorial work of analysis, selection of the material, 
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Ami iu unir^Atfflo in rrotive ciihir.^, tfut loci 
pfoWfiTj rAnrni*, imlfpemlcntly ct Uie tlixccfor, U 
Trjc.ivr«J for Jfjni hy iJw* iMJij/itf jjftn?. Atthesissx 
lime, it it. a* Alrtdily tnentlnncd, ab^lutcly oscntul 
Irt give (Uf rtjiffWnn r4 ihU rmiraameitt la ttkkb 
ihr af t mn tif rv rry f.ltn U imtr.rrKJ. And accortlifi;I)'i 
in (lie rrratuin df ihr* Kcnarox it i« indupenu^’e 
thr ditrcior lo cnlUtittratr in the wDrk. 

Ttir ciuiu\cTr»* I't tit* tv^JaoNMtsT 
I thould liir to note that in the i*ork ofofle^ 
the AUu{).;m ditcciux] of the prDCfit,djy» Davii 
■Gtiffuli, in almoii every one of hij filmi, and indeed 
cipcciAJIy in ihoie jn Mluch he haj rraebed tie 
maximum eipfeiuon and povter, it U alawd 
int’ariabiy the eace that the action of the saoaw 
develop* among characiert blended directly wtb 
that t»hich takes place in the surrouadinj t*cri4 
The stonny (inale of the Cn'iHth C/ra is so 
stmeted as to strengthen for the spccuior the coi^^ 
and the struggle of the heroes to an uniaagined 
degree, UianLs to the lact that the director introduces 
into llic action, gale, storm, breaking ice, riven tn 
spate, a gigantic roaring Hatcrfall. ^\’hca liliao 
Gish, in l/qf Vea-n Eait, runs broken imm the house, 
her happiness in ruins, and the faithful Baithelmes 
rushes after her to bring her back to life, the whole 
pursuit of love behind despair, developing in the 
furious tempo of the acdon, takes place in a fearful 
snovvstomi ; and at the final climax, Griffith forees 
the spectator himself to fed despair, when a rotadng 
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block of ice, on it cofwerii^ the figure of a woman, 
approaches the prcdince of a gigandc waterfaU, 
itself conveying the impression of inescapable and 
hopeless ruin. 

First the snowstorm, then the foaming, swirling 
river in thaw, packed with ice-blocks that rage yet 
wilder than the storm, and finaUy the mighty water- 
fall, conveying the impression of death itself. In this 
sequence of events is repeated, on large scale as it 
were, the same line of that incre^ing despair — 
despair striving to make an end, for death, that has 
irresistibly gripped the chief character. This har- 
• mony — the storm in the human heart and the storm 
in^e frenzy of nature— is one of the most powerful 
of thcAmcrican genius.** This example 
thowi particularly dearly how far-reaching and deep 
must be that connection, between the content of the 
sewario and the director’s general treatment, that 
adds strength and unity to Ws work. The director 
not only_transfw the separate scenes suggested by 
the scenarist eac\into movement and form, he^has 
dso to absorb the scenano in its entirety, from' the 
io the final form of the action, and _pcrccive 
and fed each scene as an irremovable, component 
part of the’ unified structure. And this _can. pnJy be 
thc.casc.iC,he J)e organically involved in the tvork 
®*t-thc scenario from beginning to end. 

the work on the general construction has 
ocen furnhed, the theme moulded to a subject, the 
^arate scena in which the action is realised laid 
down, then only do wc come to the period of the 
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joju^ajis^ihc rc'olution^totditablesliapc of every 
segaratc jirbblcm, ihinUng at^ every iostant ofjhc 
^yc_^(hcmc-2-joineiiinc3^Qomptcicly abstract, yet 
current iq every scijaratc problem- 
Only by means of a close collaboration can a 
correct and valuable result be attained. Naturally 
one might postulate as the ideal arrangement Uic 
incarnation of scenarist and director in one person. 
But I have already spoV.cn of the unusual scope and'lf 
complerily of film creation, that prevents any possi'li 
bility of its mastery by one person- Collectivism isl | 
indispensable in the film, but the collaborators musij; 
be blended vtith one another to an exceptionally/ 
close degree. 

7tlK mASUSIIU&NT OP THE RHYTHU OP THE FtUt 

The editing treatment of the scenario consists not 
only in the determination of die separate inddentsi 
scenes, objects ih&t ate to be shot, but also in the 
Enangement of the sequence in which they are to 
be shown. I have alr^dy said that in the deter- 
minatioQ of this sequence one must not only have 
in mind the plastic content, but also the length of 
each separate piece of celluloid — that is to say, the 
rhythm with which the pieces are to be joined must 
be considered. TTm rhythm is the rneani.eLcnio* 
tion ^y inf luencing tKc^spectalor. By_this_rhyth'nt 
'^tbeajteiiOTJS dually. iiLthe position to excite or to ' 
edm the spectator. ^ error of rhythm can reduce 
thelmprcsaon'of the whole scene shown to zero, but 
equally can rhythm, fortunately found, raise the 
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lorfilahic shape of every 
I'EfC?*?. problem,, ihinUng~at every imUnf of {he 
^ic_thcpc7-5oniclimcs, completely abstract, yet 
currcntjui every, separate problem. 

Only by means of a dose collaboration can a 
correct and valuable result be attained. Naturally 
one might postulate as the ideal arrangement the 
incarnation of scenarist and director in one person. 
But I have already spoken of the unusual scope and 
complexity of film creation, that prevents any possi- 
bilipr of its mastery by one person. Collectivism isj 
indispensable in ihc film, but the collaborators must 
be blended witli one another to an cscccptionall) 
dose degree. 

T«£ ESTAfiUSlIUENT OF THE RimitU OP TILE nLU 

The editing treatment of the scenario consists not 
otdy in the determination of the separate inddents, 
scenes, objects that arc to be shot, but also in the 
arrangement of the sequence in which they are to 
be shown. I have already said that in the deter- 
Runadon of this sequence one must not only have 
in nund the plastic content, but also the length of 
each separate piece of celluloid — that is to say, the 
rhythm with which the pieces arc to be joined must 
be considered. This rhythm is the meana.ofjemo- 
tio p^y i nfluencing dic“spcctator. By this^rhytKm 
‘M h c. dir cctgrJa equallyLUiLthe position to cxdte or to 
spectator. An error of rhythm can reduce 
the imjTrcssion of the whole scene shown to zero, but 
equally can rhythm, fortunately found, raise the 
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decisive for the fmoj form that the film projected on 
the KT^ viill tale, u the last stage of the work 
of the director on the scenario. Now is the moment 
come at tvhich nesv memben of the cotlccdvc team 
enter the work of creating the film— in fact, those 
'vho are concerned with real men and objects, ssiih 
the movements and backgrounds in which dicy are 
locked. The director now has to preparr the material 
tn order to record it on the film 


Part III 

THE DIRECTOR AND THE ACTOR 

TWO RtNDS OF PRODUCTION 

In accordance with their acting, films can roughly 
be divided into two kinds In the first group arc 
igcluded 8ud^pfoductiftr.t as are basc'l ■5n''oae 
panic^ar actor— tfie '‘star,” as he is called in 
The scenario is wmten especially for ihe 
r«l«. The entire work of the director resolves itself 
0 the presentation to the spectator, once again in 
surroundings and witli a new supporting cast, 
of some well-known and favourite figure. Thus are 
^ j films of Chaplin, Fairbanks, Pickford, 

^d Lloyd. To the second group belong those films 
mat are underlain by some defirute idea or thought 
svritten for an actor, but 
orif~must'’be*found“£br their realisation when 
wntfi^n Griffith. It is not. 
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dccuiv-e for the final form that the film projected on 
the screen >\iil taVc, u the last stage of the work 
of the director on Uie scenario. Now is die moment 
come at t^hich new members of the collective team 
enter the %\oik of creadng the film — in fact, those 
who are concerned Mih real men and objects, with 
the movements and backgrounds in nliich they are 
locked. The director now has to prepare the material 
in order to record it on the film 


Part III 

THE DIRECTOR AND THE ACTOR 

TWO tUNPS OP PRODUCTION 

In accordance with their acting, films can roughly 
be dltided into tv,o kinds. In the first group are 
included such p roductions as are based~"dif*ene 
pardcular actor— (he* " star,” as he is called in 
Americali The sccoaiio is uiiUcD especially to: the 
a ctor. The entire work of the director resolves itself 
to the presentation to Uie spectator, once again in 
new surroundings and with a new supporting cast, 
of some well-known and favourite figure. Thus are 
produced the films of Chaplin, Fairbanks, Pickford, 
and Lloyd. To the second group belong those films 
that are underlain by some definite idea or thought. 
These scenarios are not written for an actor, but 
actbrs~iaust''be found'fbr thrir realisation when 
vnitten. Thus -works David Griffith. It is not, 
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, ,nc must discover is 'why even in those 

■ptoducuoiinhc'^olW'wl^dj^thc meviublc and 
necessary “ star," none^cIaiB7be«uppQrtiQg-actors 
for the second and 

the director from among ^I'firwWvifT 

the necessary actors, the sdecdon of persons with 
vividly expressive extcmalides conforming to the 
requirements made by the scenario is one of the 
hardest tasks of the director. It must be remembered 

'that, as'I'faave dready said, one cannot “ play a 
part ” on the film ; one roust possess a sum of real 
qualities, externally clearly expressed, in order to 
attain a given effect on the specutor. It is therefore 
easy to undentand why, i n film oro duction.^ man, 
pasdng by chance on the stteetj who has njNCl.had 
any idea of being an actor, is often brought in, 
only_beca,use h« happens to be a vividly cj:temally 
expmsive type, and, moreover, the one desired by 
the director. In order to make concretely clear this 
inevitable necessity to use, as acting material, persons 
possessing in reality the properties of the image 
required, I shall instance at random the following 
example. 

Let us suppose that we require for a production 
an old man. In the Theatre the problem would be 
perfectly simple. A comparatively young actor 
could paint wrinkles on his face, and so make on the 
spectator, from the stage, the external impression of 
an old man. In the film ttii< is unthinkable. Why ? 
Just because a real, living wrinkle is a deepening, a 
groove in the face. And when an old man with a 
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real \mnUc (unu hij head, light pIaj-$ on tin 
HTinilc. A real wrinkle if not only a dark snife 
It u a shadow from the groove, and a diftrei 
position of the face in relation to light will alwaji 
pve a different pattern of light and shade The 
hving wrinkle lives by means of mosement in light 
But if we paint a black stripe on a smooth thea 
on thc^ screen the face in mos'cmcnt will nescr shov 
the living groos'c played on by the ligh^ but only a 
stripe pointed in black painL It will be cspeaally 
incongruous in cases of close approrinution of the 
lens— that is, in close-ups. 

Id the Theatre, make-up of kind is possthJe 
because the light on the stage is condidonallr 
constant and throws no sbadoiv's. 

By this example it may in some wise be jutted W 
jvhat-xlcgce^ the_actor we seek mustjesemble^ 
praenbed appearance in the scenario. It may he-j 
srid, in fine, that in most cases tie'film actor piiiV, 
himself^ and the work of the director consists not in]? 
compelling him to create something that is not in him.'] 
but in shelving, as expressively an d \i\idJy as possible^ ‘ 
what is in him, by using his real characteristics. 


PLANNINO THE ACTCfO OF THE rtTAl.TVPE 
^Vhere the acting material is assembled in this way, 
the possibility of using a stock company, as in the 
Theatre, is naturally almost excluded.'* In almost 
every film the director is compelled to work with 
^ ever new human material, often entirely untrained 
sbS.“* san^dme the work of the person being 
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holographed must be strictly subjected to a whole 
sries cf condidom dictated by the film. I have 
Ircady said that each piece s^t must be «acUy 
iganised m'spaCe'aQd time. The work of the actor 
ieing~ shot.'as tntich'as everything being shot, must 
•c exactly considered. Remember that wc have 
liscussed the process of taking editable shots, 
vhereby the same movements have to be repeated 
cveial times with great exactitude, in order to 
nake it possible for the director to form into a single 
vhole the incidents later composed by the junction 
>r separate pieces. In order to work exactly one 
nust know how, one must leant how, or at (cast be 
ibic to remember by heart. For Uie work of the 
ilm actor, or, if you prefer it, his acting, b deprived 
sf that unbroken quality proper to the work of his 
colleague on the stage. The fijm image of the actor 
is composed f rom dozenslih'd hundred of separate, 
pieces in such a way that sometimes 
he works at the beginning on something that will 
lat« fonn a part of the end. The film actor is 
deprived of a consciousness of the uninterrupted 
development of the action, in his work. The 
organic connection between the consecutive parts 
of his work, as result of which the distinct whole 
image is created, is not for him. The whole image 
of the actor u only to be conceived as a future 
appearance on the screen, subsequent to the editing 
of the director ; that which the actor performs in 
front of the lens in each ^ven piece is only raw 
material, and it is necessary to be endowed with 
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that th why it ivaj lint in fiha 

“ r/'!'’"™' “““ commtctioa 
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aid “'f so thoroughly 

r; IP . to be able clearly to intagine it to 

tt^leh taor hi 

can ima ' Screen, and therdbre only he 

'“h gtsen part, each ^ve. 

!l v£ Ml 'a ""stnicdon. If an actor, eyen,‘‘ 
a very talented one, al/oiv himself to be inspired byi' 
him'?? ‘'P‘'”".soc"c. he »iU necer be able, of 
to to hrmi his nort as to be able to give a 

Si?™ “P''* “"“y “ha' 'ehg* “P "hat 

Miitenl later required by the editing. Thii »ill 
only be possible when the actor has entered as 
deeply and organically into the work of building 
e m creauon as the director produdag it. 

I oere are schools that maintaio that lie play of the 
actor must be ordered by the director doira to ic 
least details ; doivTi to the Snest movements of'tht 
ingcrs, of the eyebroHs, of the ey eJasbes, c% crything 
must be exaedy calculated by the dircctofi in* 
st^cted by him. and recorded on the film. Thu 
s oo represents an undoubted exaggeration that 
results in unnecessary mcchanicallsatioa ; it is, 
^nonq^thc less, not to be gainsaid that the free per- 
0 of the actor must be enclosed 'in*a 
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ramc-work of the severest directorial control. It is 
ritcrestSig t£at Isven su^ a direcKJr'af GTrifGth— 
ivho is distinguished by a sp^ecial “ psychologicality ’ 
that should, strictly speaking, preclude the possi- 
bility of haiti and fast construction — none the less 
docs undoubtedly plastically “ create ” his actor. 
Gj3i&tijj3ai.a,pcpuliar faminine type of his own, 
pathetically helpless and heroic at the same time. 
irU interesting to Ibllow how, in V'arious of his films, 
various women express the same emotional states by 
the same extemaJ means. Remember bow Mae 
Marsh weeps in the trial in iMoUtance, how the 
heroine in Aourica sobs over her dying brother, and 
how Lilian Gish sobs in the Orphans- «J ihi^Snm as 
she tells of her sister. There is the same heart- 
rending face, the same streaming tears, and the 
helpless, trembling attempt to show a smile behind 
tears. The similarity of method of many American 
actors who have worked under control of one and 
the same director shows markedly how far-reaching 
is the directorial construction of the actor's worL 

THE “ ENSEMBLE ” 

In the Theatre there exists a concept “rnrefflifc,” 
the concept implying that general composition which 
embraces the work of all the actors collaborating in 
the play. The truembU undoubtedly exists also in 
the film, and the same may be said about it as has 
been said about the e^ted image of the actor. The 
fact is that the film actor is deprived of the possibility 
of himself directly appreoating this STisrmtt. Very 
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an jcruf, frwn tc^innin^ rad of hij 
in front iX llie ramera. <{t<* noc once »ee the 
fofnufw** iX the actor opposite him b the fJo* 
i» ihoC icparatcly. None the Icsj, however, 
tJitf him h luUcquentljr joinnl, the scena of i-j 
actor wjII ap(>car directly connected with these of 
the other, whom he hai noer jccn. The eontciouJ' 
ncAi of the cucnJ//, the rrlatiomhip between 
work of the jejurate charjcicn, comcquCQilf 
Ixeomcs once a^ain a taak of die director. Oolf 
he, ima,i;ininct to himtclf die film in iti edited (orA 
already projected upon the tercen, already JotoetJ 
from iu icparatei> shot pjcces — onJy he can app^ 
date diit tiu/tnilt, and direct and cotutruct 
actor's work in conformity with iu requiroiieBO> 
The r]uation of the bounds of the in/Iuesce 
duecior liiould exert on the wotk of the actors i* 
a (juation that is still open. Exact mechaoiff 
obedience to a plan provided by”lhe''dixcctor.JiA* 
undoubtedly no future. But also a wavering fixe 
improvisation by the actor according to general 
suggestions from the director — a method hitherto 
a characteristic of most Soviet directors — is definitely 
inadmissible. Only^ one thing is still undoubted, 
that the^wholcTmagc of the actor will onIyn!«3^ 
when the separately shot pictures arc united _onc 
to the other in editing, and the svork oF.the^agtQr 
in^^H scpamtc_stot has becn_ficmly_aiid_org^- 
cally linked to the clear. un derst andiDg~~pf_^ 
-*urc wholc-'^fm*^ m .uadersumding-is pres en t, 
c actor he ^.wori fr^y,.but, if not,_tbcii only.- 
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the exact immcdonj ofthe director, the future creator 
of the editing, correctly construct the acting work. 

Speoal difficulties are encountered by the director 
with casually collected human material, but this 
casual nutoial is, as we have said, nearly inevitable 
in every film ; and, on the other hand, this material 
is of exceptional interest. An average film lasts an 
hour and a half. In this hour and a half there pass 
before the spectator sometimes dozens of faces that 
he may remember, surroundiog the heroes of the 
film, and these faces must be especially carefully 
sdected and shown. Often the entire expression 
and value of an incident, tliough it may centre round 
the hero, depends from these characters of second 
rank who tutrouod him. These characten may be 
shown la the spccutoc for no mote than six or seven 
seconds. Therefore they must impress him dearly 
and vividly. Remember the example of the gang 
bf blackguards la TsfeNe Dand, or of the two old 
men in 77u lilt «/ Latt Ships. Each face impresses 
as firmly and vividly as would a separate, dever ’ 
diaracteiisation by a talented writer To find a 
I«non such that the spectator, after sedng liim for 
six seconds, shall say of him, " That man is a rogue, ’ 
or good-natured, or a fool ’’—this is Uie task that i 
presents itsdf to the director in the sdcction of his ) 
human material. 

UFKCsSIVS UOVXUL.ST 

' SNiten the persons arcsdcctcd, when the director 
begins to shoot iheit woik, they provide him with a 
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new ptobfem r ihe acinr ntuij move In f/ont of lie 
4n<J till tnovrmenu miwl be caprcssivt 
TL* '* 40 €*prcvhe mo^ancai '* ii oot-jo 

umpte i$ it 4ppC4t3 at first sight. Fine of all, it is 
not identical with that ocrydajr movemenl, that 
tuiloiaarjf behaviour proper to an average man w 
fill real intruundln^ A nun not onl/ hai goturo, 
but Vi-nrih alio are at fiu tlupoMl. Someumes tic 
word accompanies the gesture anJ sometime!, 
rnmed. the gesture aidi the word. Jn the Theatre 
Ixilh are fcanble Thai ii why an actor with deeply 
ingrained ihralrieal (raining confumu with dilEculty 
to the standards of the screen. In 7 ^ fuimuia, 
.MoskuO'-an actor of undoubted ezeepdoaaily big 
Almie pciuibiiitici — none the less tires oss 
unpleasantly with his ever^moving mouth anil 
with petty movements bcatiog time to the rhythm 
of Uic unspoken words. Ccsturc-movement acciw* 
pan)ing speech Is unthinkable on the film. Losing 
its correspondence with (he sounds that the spectator 
docs not hear, it dc^cocratcs to a senseless plosUc 
muttering. The^djtyctoiLjn svork withan_2£!£L 
jniKt 50 c onstfuctjhc p^ornunce of la yer tha t 
the significant point shall He always in thc_mov^ 
mcnT, and the Vvonl accompany it 
required. In a pathetic scene, ^vhen he learns fiom 
the godmother that the hussar officer has eloped 
^vil}l Dunia, Mosk\’in speaks a great deal and 
obviously, while at the same time, automatically 
and quite naturally, like a man accustomed to 
spoken business, he atxonipanics every word with 
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ont and die same repeated movenvent of the hand. 
During the shooting, when the words were audible, 
the scene was effective, and even very effective ; 
but on the screen it resulted as a painful and oilen 
ridiculous shuffling about on one spot. The id^ 
that the film actor should express in gesture that 
^lClrth(!’'ord lridtY*'m 5 jt says in wonii is ba’sIcaUy 
false. In creating thc*pjcrure the director and actor 
use only those moments when the word is superfluous, 
when the substance of tlic action develops in silence, 
when the word may accompany the gesture, but does 
not give birth to it-‘* 

eitPRiSaVE OBJECTS 

That is why the inanimate object has such 
enormous importance on the fllins. An object is 
already an expressive thing in itself, in so far as the 
spectator always associates with it a number of 
images. A revolver is a silent threat, a flying 
raclng*car is a pledge of rescue or of help arriving 
in time. The performance of an actor linked with 
an object and built upon it svill always be one of 
the most powerful methods of fllmic construction. 
It IS, as it were, a filmic monologue without words. 
An object, linked to an acW.'can bring shades of 
lus state of emotioa to catemal expression so subtly 
and deeply as no gesture or mimicry could ever 
express them condidonalfy. In The Battleship 
"PoUmkin ” the battleship itself is an image so 
powerfully and clearly shown that the men on board 
are resolved into it, organically blended loith it. 
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Tlic of lh« cTowil u 4mv*excd oof 

hy Mi/cf* iJjndin^ to ch< ^ua», but by tbff ftccJ 
tMlilf'hip itirlf, brcJthtn:( from a hundrnJ moutlu- 
\Wirn, At the finale, the Lultluhip rushes osder 
full i(r4m la meet the Hecl, then, in ume sort, tbe 
»t»ilfAitl]r UUmtin^. lied cirivinj-rwii of the 
engine Incarruie in ihenueKcs tlie hearts of iu 
erew, futiously beaclajt in tenieneu of expecutioo. 

Tint blKtCTOR AS CREATOn Of 
Till " R.SSZSIX1.X ’* 

For_thc him dirertor the concept o f wnrib 
is extraordinarily wide. .MateruJ objecu enca 
organically Into it as wdl as characten, and it is 
necessary once more to recall that, is the final 
editing oC the picture, the performance of the actor 
Mill stand next to, miU hast to be welded to, axhole 
scries of other pieces, which he cannot see, and of 
which he can know only indircctiy. Only the direc- 
tor knowx and gauges than co/npJciely. Therefore 
the actor is considered by the dimtor. before any- 
thing else, as material requiring his “ treatmenL 
Let us, in fine, also remember that e^en each actor 
separately who is, in real conditions, apprehended as 
somclhing whole, as the figure of a human bang 
whose movements are perceived as the simultaneous 
connected work of all themcmbenofhis body — such 
a man often does not exist on the screen. In editing, 
the director builds sometimes not only scenes, but 
also a separate human bciog. Let us remember how 
oiten in films wc sec and remember a character 
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despite the fact that we saw only his bead and, 
separately, bis hand. 

Jln^hU experimental filnu Lev Kuleshov tried to 
record a womaiCI^mpycmcDt by photographing 
tEtBand^Cfectj.^y^i®^*** of difTcrent women. 
As consequence of editing resulted tlte impression 
of the movements of one single person. Naturally 
this example docs not suggest a special means of 
pracdcal creation of a man not available in reality, 
but it empharises especially vividly the statement 
that, even in the limits of Ms short individual work 
unconnteltd with other actors, the image of the 
actor derives not from a sq>aratc suge of work, the 
shooting of a separate piece, but only frotn that 
editing construction that wdds such pieces to a 
blinic whole. Take this as one more confirmation 
of the absolute nccesaty for exactness in working, 
and one more confinnation of the axiomatic 
supremacy of its imagined edited image over each 
separate dement of the actual work in front of the 
lens. Also, quite obviously of coune, the axiomatic 
supremacy of the director, bearer of the image of 
the gene^ construction of the film, over the actor 
vvho provides material for this construction. 
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Part IV 

THE ACTOR IN THE FRAME 

TUE ACTOR AND THE nUHC lUACE 

I HAVE already spoken above of the ncccsdcy 
constantly to in mind the rectangular 

space of the screen that always encloses c\cry 
movement shot. The movement of the actor in 
real three-dimensional space once again serves the 
director only as materi^ for the selection of the 
elements required (or construction of the fufur 
appearance, tiat and inserted exactly into the spaci 
of the frame. The, dir^tor nevcr.sees the actor a 
a real human beio^; he imagines 'ond'sees-iiii 
future filmic appearance, and carefully sclecB_th< 
material for it by making the actor move in vanou! 
ways and altering the position of the camera rclatnc 
to him. The same disintegration as with cscry* 
thing in film. Not for one moment is the director 
presented with live men. Before him he has always 
only a series of component parts of the future filmic 
construction. This does not necessitate a sort of 
killing and mecbanicalisatioa of the actor. 
be as spontaneous as he likes, aad.n.eed not ig_3°y 
wayliislurb the natural continuity oflus^movcrnents, 
but the director, controlling the camera, will, owing 
to the nature of cinenutt^raphic jcprcsfntauon, 
himself pick out from the entire work of the liyipS 
man the pieces he requires. When Griffidi shot 
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the handj of Mae Marsh in Uic trial scene, the 
actress was probabl/ crying when she pinched Uic 
sldn of her hands ; she Us-cd a full and real 
experience and was completely in die grip of the 
necessary emotion as a wliole, but the director, for 
the film, picked out only her hands. 

TltE ACTOR AND UOHT 

There is one more element characteristic for the 
I'ork of the director with the actor — Uiat is light, 
that light without which neither object nor human 
bring nor anything rise has outicncc on the film. 
The director, determining the lighting in the studio, 
literally aeata the future form upon the screen. 
For light is the only element that has cflcct on the 
scQsidvc strips of c^uloid, only of light of varying 
strengths is wosen the image we beliold upon the 
screen. And this light serves not only to develop 
the fom i^to make them visible. An actor unlit 
u~nothing. An actor lit only so iu to be visible is 
sam ple, undUTcrentiated, indefinite object. This 
same light can be altered and constructed in such a 
way as to make it enicr as an organic component 
into the actor’s work. The composition of the light 
can elimi nate much, cmpliarise much, and bring out 
with s uch strength the expressive work of the actor, 
that irbecomes apparent that light is not simply a 
coadlticaJouhe fixation of expressive work by the 
actor^but in itself represents a part of this expressive 
w^rk. Remember the (ace of the priest in 77« 
SatlUship “Petemkin’' lit from underneath.*’ 
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Thui the work of the him actor In creation of bii 
filmic image U bounded by a technically cotnpla 
frame of conditions spccihcally proper to the dim. 
Hie exact awareness of these conditions lies only 
with the director, and the actor can only enter 
creatively, sufficiently widely and deeply, into the 
work of creating the film when he is a suffidently 
tightly and organically welded member of the team 
— that is, if his work be sufficiently deeply embraced 
in the sphere of the preparatory work of the director 
and scenarist. Thus we have arrived, at the ead cf 
this chapter, once more at a conclusion of the 
necessity for an organic team. 


Part V 

THE DIRECTOR AND THE CAMERAilATf 

THE CU.VERAS1AN AND THE CASIERA 
When the actors have been chosen, and the 
scenes exactly and editably prepared — then begins 
the shooting. Into the work enters a new 
member of the team — a man armed with a 
camera, who does the actual shooting — the camera- 
man. And now the director has a new problem to 
overcome : between the collected and prepared 
material and the future finished work stands the 
camera, and the man working it. Everything that 
has been said about the composition of movement 
of the picture, about light bringing out 
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tie picture, about ocprcuKx light, must in actuality 
be brought Into confonnity wnUi the tcdinical 
posabilitics of shooting. The camera, sshich appears 
for the first time in shooting, introduces a real 
conditionality into film'vvork First and foremost : 
the angle of in vision. Normal human vision can 
embrace a little less than lOo degrees of surrounding 
space — that is to say, man can perceive almost the 
of his horizon. The field of the lens is con- 
siderably less. Its view-angle is equal roughly to 
45 <iegrcei and, here already the director begins to 
leave behind the normal apprehension of real 
^^d y. qwing to this pccuhaiity, the 
jytdedjwu of the camera does not embrace the 
*P*ce, but picks out from it only 
^ element, the so-called picture. Willi 
lie help of a number of camera accessories a yet 
peatcf narrowing of this view-field can be attained J 
the frame itself surrounding the image can be 
by means of a so-called “ mask.” 

Not only docs the small view-angle set bounds to 
lie space in which the action develops botJi in 
aght and in width, but by a technical property of 
the lens the depth of the space picked out is also 
muted. An actor shot from very close has not only 
to fit hU movements into the narrow frame of the 
picture in order not to oventep its bounds, he must 
remember abo that he must not recede in depth or 
• approach, for he would then go out of focus and his 
image would be unclear. At the same time, the 
V _camcta, over and above those limitadons that 
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the^luwre p icture that will later be projected 
oft.thc scrccnr T)>c scouiHo haj been written, its 
special tasks exactly formulated- Tlic prescription 
^ the shooting of each scene, determining its plastic 
and rb)'thmic content, is ready, the cast is selected 
and ready for work, all preparation completed, 
and now the material Utus prepared has to be Axed 
upon the eellulmd- The camera whcit prepared for 
shootin g embo dies the \iewp6tnt from which die 
future s pecta tor will apprehend tl>c appearance on 
the SCTeem Tills tiewpoint may be various. Each 
object can be seen, and therefore shot, from a 
thousand iMertnt points, and die selection of any 
given point cannot, and must not, be by chance. 
This sdectiem u always related to the entire content 
of the task that tlie director keeps >n mind in aiming, 
In oneway or another, to affect the spectator. 

Let us begin, for argument's sake, with the simple 
showing of a shape. Suppose vic wish to shoot a 
cigarette lying on the edge of a table. One can so 
set up the camera that the opening of the cardboard 
cartouche of the cigarette exactly faces the lens ; 
and as a result of the shot 00 cigarette will appear 
upon the screen — the spectator will see only the 
stripe of the edge of the table, and on it a small 
round black cirde, the opening of the cartouche 
circled by its round white Game of cardboard. It 
./oUovii that in order, to enable the spectator to see 
^e cigarette, it is necessary for the lens of the camera 
also to be able to ‘i$ec” it. It is necessary, in 
shTOring, to find such a position for the lens in- 
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relation to the olgect as will enable the whole sh 

of the latter to be seen with maximum claiiiy a 

sharpness. 

If a tom cigarette is to be shot, the camenus 
must so position the camera that the lens, and Hid 
the eye of the future spectator, shall clearly sec i 
tear of the paper, and the tobacco sticking through i 

The example with the cigarette is very clemcnu 
— it but roughly proves the substantial importan 
of the selection of a definite set-up of the came 
in relation to the object shot. The problems sph j 
by Au selection, in actual pracuce, are many, adt 
a~n'd~pfovide one of the most irnportant aspects ' 
the Joint tvork of director and cameraman. 
^IiCt us turn to the more complex. The task of tl 
director may involve not only a simple represenu 
tion of the shape of the given object, but of ii 
relative position In this or that part of space. Le 
us suppose we have not only to shoot a v*alJ-<locl 
but also to show that it hangs very high. Here ihi 
task of selecting the picture is complicated by a bcv« 
requirement, and the cameraman, in choosing tl« 
set-up for Ujc camera, cither goes to a good distance 
tr>ing to get a part of the floor in the picture and 
thus show the height, or he shoots the clock from 
near but from below, bringing out its position by 
a sharp forc-shorlcning in perspective. If hc take 
into coruideracioo the fact that the nuierwl 
employed by the film director may be exceptionally 
complex in its form, it becomes clear how enormous 
a part Is played by the selection of ibe carocra-ict;^ 
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Co shoot a railM ay^cngine well implies to be able to 
elect that viewpoint from which its complicated 
bnn vtill be most exhaustively and vividly apparent. 
\ correctly discovered set-up determines Uic expres* 
aveness of the future image. 

Everything said so far has related especially to 
die shooting of motionless objects that do not 
change their position in relation to the camera. 

TJIE 5IIOOTl.NO OF MOVEUFVT 

The work becomes yet more complicated when 
movement Is Introduced An object not only has 
shape, tlui shape in tlie image alters itself func- 
tionally with its movement, and, moreover, its 
movemcBt itself has a shape and serves as object of 
ihoodag. 

The previous desideratum remains in force. "pJC 
came ra m mLbe so directed that every happening 
la* ffrot of it shall be visible in its dearest and 
most distinct form. Wlty does a shot of an army 
parade taken from above produce so vivid an 
impression? Because it is Just from above that, 
with the fullest sharpness and clearness, the energetic, 
rhythroc movement of troops can best be observed. 
NYhy is the impression of a rushing train or a racing 
car so effective when the object b shot so tliat, 
having appeared in the dbtance, it charges straight 
at the camera, and dashes past near it? Because 
It u in the peispccuve increase of the appioacliing 
iM^ne that the speed of the movement is most 
distinctly represented. If we are to shoot a car and 
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, tliaulTmr sleeping in it. ihn 
place llie camera on the 

if we are to shoot the «me car '"■>■‘'”8 “ 

trairtc of the street, the ^ 

scene front the third lloor in order ^ 

out the movement in ns form an ^ 

selection of the camera 

expression of tlie image shot in • i, 

The shooting of a railwa>-enginc j 

at the lens communicates to an excepuonal ceff 
the power of the giganuc .f On 

In 71/ Ballhihp " Ptumkt, the mu^ ^ 
guns, looUng straight at ^ sp 0> 

tionally threatening. In ™ 
gaUoping horses are shot ’’7 
a roadahteh looking op, so ^ tpecOW 

soaring, as it were, over the tea^ «f “ ^ to . 

and the impression rf a 8»“ P “a,naneeait 

maximum. Here the work o iadependcnll 

to be a simple fixation of an inmdrmt ^ ^ 

of the director workmg on 1 ' “ ,Vi 5 -K'sho 
future film depends not only on 
hut also on lore it is to be shot. ouTby 

planned by the director and earned 

cameraman. 
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AS THE DIRECTOR \NTSH£» ^ 

By selection of Ihe camera 
eam'eraman lead die .rS es» 

viewpoint of the camera n seamely eier 
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\ic>«7X'int of ati onliiury spectator. The potver of 
t}>c film ilircftor lies in the fact that he can force 
the ipccuior to tee an ohject nar as it U casiat to ice 
it. The camera, changing its potitinn, as it were, 
“ bchascs" in a gi\cn m^c and inannti. It is, as 
it were, charged with a conditioned relation to the 
object Uiot : now, urged by heightened interest. It 
dels cs into details ; now it contemplates tlie genera] 
whole of the picture. Often it places iudf in Uie 
paution of the hero and tctonls what he secs ; 
sometimes it even *' feels '* with the hero. Thus, in 
Tht Ltithr Piuhat, die camera tees widi die c)cs of 
a beaten boxer rendered dUzy by a blow, and sliowt 
the res olsing, swimming picture of die .amphitheatre. 

The camera can *' alio with die ipcrtator. 
Hero wo encounter a very inlaating mediod of 
hlm*worL It can be said with compleicst safety 
that man apprehends the world around liim in 
v^iog wa}!, depending on lus emotional con* 
ditioa. A number of attempts on the pan of the 
film director baj been direct^ towards die creation, 
by means of special methods of shooting, of a given 
cmodonal coodidon in the spectator, and thus die 
strengthening of the impression of the scene. 
Gciihih was the first to shoot tragic situations as if 
through a light nust, explaining it by his desire to 
force the ipcctator to sec, as it were, through tcan. 

In the film Strik* there u an interesting sequence : 
workers out for a walk outude the town. In front of 
the strollers is an accordioo'pUycr. After the close- 
up in wihiclj the accordion is seen opening and 
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4 priijli,*# pt'itA^isf iUltri-it wiJ* 

tit »r; tfi** jffttif*’ c,( t.V Mtf'lU 

Mut* Lw-Jt^ftift.l of ifi«> fjfu'scjpf. U> ptaii 
iirai;t(4n^i‘U>tit tJw* rhttictrtatu: rhyifiM (-f 
t.r 4 f)t >ou(«itn4 (t<us% fjf 4 W 4 y (fi Uiii 
<rrt!r<{ Uf Mmmlol (funiti to the Cict tiu* ^ 
C4mrr4t:un wai jWe t.> t.mt 4 coficrete niettcd | 
ll.e tc4Uutw>n . ( th# <Utn f-f’t ulex To ^ ‘* 
tcene the 4<<(>rtii<-n had (n twAthed (A bU| 
trJtef. 4n«l it **4* iw-iruary tf> rAkuUce owed/ 1- 
rcLitttr ctjxitum i/f ttr »hi>t with the LiflJ*o{ 
and of thf 4 c(ur 4 tr tJw>t of the occonii^ 
nuinbrr <it talt-ulatioa* fuiJ lu he RUcIe, renuirb? 
ipetial knowfcil^e of the trd't cf the caffcrami 
and a tfciiiucal iiivruutr faculty. Here a coir.pid 
bleodin;; of Utc »»ock of dircctof aaJ caaicntsi 
ttaj tndupeaulilr. aod it conditioned theruccess t 
the achictement. The ideal of the director, u 
iui Hork in nuLins exprcMi\e the film iraasCi 
receive concrete embodiment tthen technical koo^ 
ledge and titc creame intentite faculty of ^ 
cameraman go hand in band, or, in other 
when the cameraman i» an organic member ofw 
team and takes part in the creation of the fil® 
betrinning to end. 
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Tiic »iAn\a or lut cout'OtfnON 
*llie tclcction of the earner,! tct*up u but a ipcdal 
:a.vc of the «voik of tdccting location f ii orling on 
ocauon (an J, on the a\ erage. fifty per cent of c\ cry 
irojucuon u made on locauon)*'i!iefini to^k of tlie 
ramcraman and durctor U to tdcct ilut part of 
ipace in Mbkh Oie scene ii to develop Such 
t^ccdon—bke r\cr)Uun{f in film Hork— must not 
be by chance. Nature in Uir puiurc must nc\cr 
KTve as background to die scene bring taken, but 
muit enter organically into iu ictudc and liccome a 
part of ill content. Every background qua back* 
ground runs counter to the basic laws of films, 
If the director require in a Kcne only the actor and 
hii perfotmaaee, then every background, viidt the 
exception of a fiat surface incoiupicuoiu to the 
attention, Mill steal a part of the spectator's alien* 
lion, and thus subsuniially nullify the basic method 
of Bat effecc** It someilung be brought into 
the'pitture beudes die actor dm something must be 
haled to the general purpose of die scene. Wien, 
in li'ej (^u-a £u(, Critfidi sbovii die lad Oarthclmcss 
knee-deep in thick grass, surrounded by trembling 
white daisies, bowing in (he Hind, in tiiis picture 
Mture docs not serve as a chance background j 
U u tme that it U done in a rather scniimental way, 
but it vividly supplemcau and strengUicns the 
unage shown. The work oo the formation of die 
essence” of the picture, the necessity for an 
organic dependence between the developing acdon 
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Titc iuxTiao or tmi coMromiON 
Hic sclcciioQ of (he camera K(*up is but a special 
ase cf (be \«otl( of selecting location. I n \corking on 
oca^on (and, on (be aterage, fifty per rent of every 
inxluciion is made on location) ** Uie fmi task of (lie 
amcxaitua and director is to select that part of 
pace in which the scene is to doclop. Such 
iclettioa— like e>cr>tlnng tn f»ln* wotk— must not 
1C by chance. Nature in the pjiture mutt neser 
erve u background to Uie trene being taken, but 
nuit enter organically into lU wUnlc and become a 
part of iti content. Every background gua back* 
TTuund nmi counter to the baste laws of films. 
If the director raiuirc in a scene only (lie ar(or and 
his {>erfomia&ce, Uien every background, widi the 
escrpiton of a flat surface inconspicuous to ihe 
atteniioa, nil] steal a part of the specutor’s atten* 
don, and thus substaniuUy nullify the basic method 
of film clTect.** If sametiung be brought into 
ihe'picture besides tlie actor dm somediing must be 
linked to die general purpose of the scene, ^\■hcn, 
in li’^ daav Crillith show-* die lad Barthclmcss 
kace-deep in thick grass, surrounded by trembling 
white ib^cs, bowing in the wind, in this picture 
wiurt doea not sene as a chance background ; 
It u true that it is done in s rather scatimenud way, 
but it viiidly supplements and stxcngtlitns the 
image shovra. The work on tl»« formatloa of the 
ess co cc ** of the picture, the necessity far an 
organic dqicndcnce betwccis the develop' 
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ami lurrouiulin^. ii *n imlupcwatle ^ 

p'lrtant. lhai ihefiodu:^ awl detcrriaatica 
locatinru tirairrd fw raCrricr »hcti ii one t/ 
complex i(a/;rs iti the preparatory wcrk ^ ^ 
cameraman ami director. 

One of the firtt rrquiremenU ict In lie praJjr^ 
Hofk tl the film director b exactitude. IC 
liiou^iit out the filmic itna;c of a scene. In 
he desire to get that matmai out of »*hlci te Oi 
create what he has planned, he must iaoi^aaj 
think of each piece he u taking as an clement cfi^ 
future editing coiutruction ; and the more ei*^* 
hu s^ork on the romponenu of each dement 1*^ 
taken, the more perfectly and dearly be htU 
Uie pouibiiity of realuing hu thought From U 
deri^a the {Kcuilar relation of lie film diftflCf ® 
the actor, to (he objects, to alJ tie real taaOtf 
ttliicb he Morks in the course of hu produect*- 
Each separate piece of ccliuJoid used by the date-* 
in taking a required shot must be usrf in 
way that its length shaJJ exactly conform to ^ 
requirements of that general task which forms c* 
Imsu of the filmic treatment of any gisxa sccs^ 
In every given piece a movement begins ^ 
proceeds to an exact required point, and the 
required for this movement must be exactly 
mined by the director. If the movement ^ 
acederated or slowed down, the piece obtained «■“ 
either over- or under-sicp the necessary length 
Such an clement of an incident, in departing 
the length prescribed for it, will, in the procea 
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editing, destroy the hnnaooy the filmic image 
planned. Everything chance, unorganised, every- 
thing unsubdued to the editing construction 
planned by the director in representing to himself 
the filmic image of each given incident — all this 
will lead inevitably to lack of clarity, to confusion 
in the final editing formation of the incident. An 
incident will awaken an impression from the screen 
only if it be well edited. Good editing will be 
achieved when for it is found the correct rhythm, 
and this rhythm is dependent on the relative 
lengths of the pieces, while the lengths of the pieces 
are in organic dependence on the content of each 
separate one. Therefore the director must endose 
every shot he takes into a harsh, severely limited, 
temporal frame. 

Let us, for example, suppose that we are editahly 
taking an Incideoc with an actor. The incident is as 
follows : The actor tits in an armchair tensely 
awaiting his possible anest. He heats that some one 
has approached the door ; he watches intensely, 
sees the handle of the door begbning to move. The 
actor slowly takes out his revolver that he had bidden 
between the back and the scat of the chair ; the 
door begins to open. He quickly aims the revolver, 
but, there enten unexpect^y, instead of the police- 
men, a boy carrying some puppies (from the film 
BQiord iht Lju>). 

The editing is writtea as follows ; 

t; The actor sitting in the armchair alters his 
position, as if he had beard a knock. 
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and the surrounding, b so indispensable and c 
portent, that the finding and detcrpiinadon of d 
locations desired for exterior shots is one of the 
complex stages in the preparatory uwi of ti 
cameraman and director. 

One of the first requirements set in the producaa 
work of the film director is exactitude It haiu^ 
foought out the filmic image of a scene, in taliog u 
he desire to get that material out of «hich he ca 
cr^te what he has planned, he must icm’ublj 
think of each piece he is taking as an cJeracat ofiHc 
future editing construction ; and the moreeaarta 
his work on the components of each elcmeot bcu< 
t^en, the more perfectly and dearly he wiU reath 
foe posubilfcy of realising his thought. From thh 
derives the peculiar relation of the film director W 
foe actor, to the objects, to all the real nutter Mih 
Hhi^ he works in the course of his prodocuoa. 
Each separate piece of celluloid used by the director 
in taking a required shot must be used in such s 
way that its length shall exactly conform to the 
requiremenu of that general task which forms the 
basis of foe fUinic treatment of any given sccoe. 
In every given piece a movement begins and 
proceeds to an exact reejuired (xiint, and the ihne 
required for this movement must be exactly defer* 
mined by the director. If the movement be 
accelerated or slowed dovvn, the piece obtained wilJ 
dfoer over* or usderttep the necessary length, 
iiufh an element of an incident, in dcjwrung from 
the lecgih presenbed for it, mil, in the process of 
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edidng, destroy the harmony of the hlinic image 
planned. Everything chancy unorganised, every- 
thing unsubdued to the editing construction 
planned by the director in representing to himself 
the filmic image of each given incident — all this 
will lead inevitably to lack of clarity, to confusion 
in the final editing formation of the incident. An 
incident will awaken an impresdoo from the screen 
only if it be wcU edited. Good editing svill be 
achieved ivhcn for it is found the correct rhythm, 
and this rhythm is dependent on the rdative 
lengths of the pieces, while the lengths of the pieces 
are in organic dependence on the content of each 
separate one. Therefore the director must enclose 
every shot he takes into a hanh, severely limited, 
temporal frame. 

us, for example, suppose that we axe editably 
taking an incident with an actor. The incident is as 
follows : The actor sits in an armchair tensely 
awaiting his possible arrest. He hears that some one 
has approached the door ; he watches intensely, 
sees the handle of the door beginning to move. The 
actor slowly takes out his revolver that he had hidden 
between the back and the seat of the chair ; the 
door begins to open. He quickly aims the revolver, 
but, there enters unexpectedly, instead of the police- 
men, a boy carrying some puppies (from the film 
Bejiond the Law). 

The editing is written as follows : 

I. The actor sitting in the armchair alters his 
position, as if he had heard a knock. 
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1. llu (erne, WJlchinjticc. 

3. TjlcnbyilJcIf: themminsiioor-^t 

fumblingly drawing the rin.a>lvnr. 

5. Tlic slightly opening door. 

6 TIic actor aima the resolver. 

Tlirough die door step, the boy »rth to 

puppies. 

The elements of the incident, by ^ ^ jic 

die altendon of the spectator u tnrnrf now o 
„„n, now to the door, w 

moving handle, now upon jcrccn 

die revolver, must, finally, elopini 

to the single ""OS' f “ m,«ior must, for the 
incident. Undoubtedly to dir^m^J- 

creation of a nnotpectedly rapid 

increasing tension and me unop 
d/Mumml, esmblish ’ ^^^Jment of the incideat 
rhythm of 'S meryahing to. 

has to be taken sepamt^y- , p,ccc 

the actor performs ' Uniited But it is not 

must be exactly temporf^ 
sufficient to set tempo ^ 

boundaries the actor e^.^ wid. die 

of movement mto^“",f7J.ri.n Ifmoiu 
given dear ato eagl^ mrStor’s wort, thm no 
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set by the director. This shattering, as we have 
already said, tvould alter the length of the piece, 
and thereby destroy the effect of the whole con- 
struction of the incident We thus perceive that 
not only must temporal botmilaries be exactly 
established, but also the movement form they 
enclose ; the plastic conient of the acting work in 
each separate scene must be performed exactly, if 
the director wish to attain a definite result in the 
creation of that filmic image of the scene that is to 
eff^t an impresaon on the spectator from the screen, 
not now in its real, but in its filmic form. The 
exaedtude of work in space and in time is an 
indispensable condition, by fulfilment of which the 
film technician can atuun a clearly and vividly 
impresuve filmic representadon. 

The same siriwng for exaedtude must govern the 
director and cameraman not only in scene-con* 
struedon, but also in selecdon of the parts of location 
from nhich the space on the screen is to be con- 
structed. It may appear to suffice that if a river or 
a wood be required for a shot, a *' pretty ” river or 
Wood be found and then the shoodng begun. In 
reality, however, the director never seeks a river or 
a wood, be seeks the required “ pictures.” These 
required pictures, corresponding exactly to the 
problems of each Kcne, may be strewn over dozens 
of different rivers ; they will, however, be blended 
to a whole in the &m. The director does not shoot 
na^c ; he uses it for his future composition in 
editing. The problem set by this composition may 
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bound up with (he Lnowicdse of that rdation 
bctvvccn the object and its Utcr appearance upon 
the celluloid t^hich belongs exclusively to the 
technique of the cameraman. 

TtiB LASORATOaV 

Everything that has been said already about the 
necessity for tlie dose relation of all those collabora- 
ting in the production of the film relates also in full 
to the cameraman. Through U»e director, the work 
of whom on the various processes and happenings of 
reality he transforms to filmic material, tlie camera- 
man is bound to the other memben of the team, the 
actor and the Kcnarist He, in his turn, sers'cs as 
the connecting link between tlie director and the 
tffhniriiiTU of the laboratory, the work of which u 
the next stage of working out the Sim material, 
directly following the shooting. 

Only after the de\-elopmeni of the negative and 
the prindng of the positive does (he director at last 
receive in pure form the film material from which 
he can assemble his work. Just as every other stage 
of film producuon, the work of the laboratory also 
involtes more than the simple execution to pattern 
of standardised processes (cbemical treatments of 
the exposed film). Its tasks are very often the con- 
tmuation of the ideas originated by the scenarist 
and pursued by the director and cameraman. The 
Griffithiaa twih'ght in Amtnca could not have been 
obt^cd without a devdoper of the necessary syn- 
ihcfic properties and power. Only now, when before 
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us appear all the pieces necessary for the crcj 
of the film, at last in the shape of images priatc 
positive stoclc, only now ends the organic lu 
between all the worken on the film production, 
liaison which is an indispensable condiuoa of 
creation of a “real,” significant, finished worl 
The director no»v begins to join his detac 
pieces to a whole. Ue now leave him engaged 
that basic creative process of tthich we spoke 
the beginning of this essay.** 

COXXECTH.TSM : THE UASIS OF «LM-WO*S 

This essay on the film director has cosered all i 
coUaboraton in the producuon of a film. It coi 
not have been otherwise. Tiie work of £1 
making has all the properties of an induitr 
undertaking. The tnlinical manager can achie 
nothing without foremen and workmen, and tbi 
collective cifurt will lead to no good result if cve 
collaborator hmit hiinself only to a nirchanii 
perfornuDce of hw narrow function. Tcain-woi 
is that which makes every, even the muil ia^<» 
nificant, task a part ol the living work and urgaiiicaJI 
connects if to die general task It u a property * 
film-work that the snuller the number of person 
directly taking part in It. the more dbjuinted > 
their acuwty and the wune u the llnislicd proiluc 
of their v«ork— that is, the hlin, 

I tuW it t<'<l <4 • Irf.tt ij 

f .1- t. . iff XVM CaS I 1 
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The pater’s materiab are cdour, and he combines 
ihcra in space on the surface of Ac canvas. What 
then, U Ac material tshich Ac (Um director possesses, 
and '^hat are Ac mcAods of composition of his 
material ? 

Kuleshov maintained that Ac material in film- 
work consists of pieces of Dim, and Aat ilie com* 
position tncAod is Acir joining togcAer m a 
particular, creatively discovered order. He main* 
tained Aat fi]m*art does not begin when the arAts 
act and Ae various scenes are shot — this is only Ac 
preparation of Ae material. Film-art begins from 
At moment when Ae director begins to combine 
and join togeAtr Ac various pieces of film. By 
Joining Aem in various combioadoiu, in diifereot 
orders, be obtains diOeriog results. 


Suppose, for example, we have three such pieces : 
on one is somebody’s sttiUtog face, on anoAer Is a 
fiighcoied face, and on Ae Aird is a revolver 
pointing at somebody. 

Let us combine Aese pieces m two diflerent 
orders. Let us suppose Aat in Ac first instance we 
show, fint Ae smiling face, Acn Ae revolver, Aen 
Ae fiightencd face ; and that Ae second time we 
show Ac inghtened face first, Aen Ae revolver, 
then the stmling face. In Ac first instance Ae 
impression we get is Aat Ae owner of Ae face is a 
oowarf ; A Ae second Aat he is brave. This is 
certainly a crude example, but from contemporary 
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films we can see more subtly that it is only by an 
able and inspired combination of pieces of the shot 
film that the strongest impression can be cficcted in 
the audience. 

Kuleshov and I made an interesting experiment. 
We took from some film or other several close-up 
of the well-known Russian actor Afosjiikhin. 
chose close-ups which were stadc and svhich did not 
express any feeling at all — quiet close-ups. ^^e 
joined these close-ups, which svcrc all similar, 'ritb 
other bits of film in three different combinations. 
In the first combination the close-up of Mosj'uVhin 
was immediately followed by a shot of a plate “ 
soup standing on a table. It was obvious and 
certain that hfosjukhin was looking at this souji- 
In the second combination the face of Mosjuihin 
was joined to shoes showing a coSin in which lay a 
dead woman. In the third the close-up _ 
followed by a shot of a little girl pla>'ing with a 
funny toy bear. When we showed the three 
combinations to an audience which had not been 
let into the secret the result svas terrific. The 
public raved about the acting of the artist. They 
pointed out the heavy pensiveness of his mow 
over the forgotten soup, were touched and moved by 
the deep sorrow with which he looked on the dew 
woman, and admired the light, happy smile with 
which he surveyed the girl at play. Cut we kne''' 
that in all three cases the face was exactly the same- 
But the combination of various pieces in one ot 
another order is not suOident. It is necessary to be 
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Je to control and manipulate the length of these 
eces, because the combinatlott rf pieces of varying 
igth is effective in the same way as the combina- 
)n of sounds of various length in music, by creating 
c rhythm of the film and by means of their varying 
feet on the audience. Quick, short pieces rouse 
.citement, while long pieces have a soothing effect. 


To be able to find the requisite order of shots or 
ieccs, and the rhythm necessary for their combina- 
on — that is the cinef usk of the director’s art. 
lus art we call mntagt — or constructive editing, 
t is only vdth the help of monuige that I am able to 
slve problems of such complexity as the work on 
he artists' acting. 

The thing is, that 1 consider that the main danger 
or an actor who is working on the films is so-called 
‘ tUgey acting.” I want to work only with real 
Material— this is my principle. I maintain that to 
how, alongside real water and real uees and grass, 
t property beard pasted on the actor’s face, wrinkles 
traced by mcaiu of paint, or stagey acting b impos- 
ablc. It is opposed to the most elementary ideas 
Dt Sl>lC. 

But what should one do ? It is very diOicult to 
"wk with stage actors. People so exceptionally 
talented that they can live, and not act, are very 
tcldorn met with, wlule if you ask an ordinary actor 
merely to sit quietly and not to act, he will act for 
your benefit the type of a noo-acdog actor. 


Hi FtnoVKIN 

I hate triscf to work with ^cpie «ho fuel 
tren fii.Vf a pJay of a him, itvJ I lucrenJed. 
the h<Jp i.( «iwrtf^r, in achieving »fr.e rault. It a 
t/u< ilui in ihu method one must be very cuacit?; 
it ii retevtary tn invent (hnuuncii of trkij to cfta« 
t}« mutiti required in the perwo and to catch tic 
rijthl moment to phota^aph him. 

Ft.f esampfe. in the film 74 / lUtf la Kh^ 
1 wanCrd to hate a crowd a>f .\fon;oIi tooiicg ^th 
rapture am a prretou* foa.fur. I engaged a Chinch 
cunjuroe and pha>iot(raphed the laces of the Moo<;<^ 
watching him. When 1 joined this piece to a 
i>f the shut of fur held in the hands of the tella 1 5^ 
the raull required. Once I ipest endless time ^ 
dfort lf>ifi3 to obtain from an actor a food-nataren 
smilc—il did not succeed because the actor hept 
on “acUng.” \\'hcn 1 did catch a cioznen^ and 
photographed his (mc smiling at a joke 1 made, he 
iuJ been hrml)’ convinced that the shootmg «'3t 
over. 


I am continuously working on the perfection of 
this method, and 1 believe in its future. Of coune, 
one can photograph in this way only short bits of 
separate actors, and it is the art of the director, with 
the help of montage, to make out of the short bin 
a whole, a living figure. 

Not for a moment do I regret that I took this line. 
I more and more oflen work with casual actors, and 
I am satisfied by the results. In ray last film I me* 
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the Mongols, absolutely uncultured people who did 
not ev en understand my language, and, despite this, 
the Mongols in that film can eadly compete, as far 
as acting honours are concerned, with the best 
actors. 


In conclusion I would like to tell you of my views 
on a very tricky question which 1 have met recently. 

I mean sound films. 

I think that their future is enormous, but when 
1 use the expression sound film ” I do not in any 
way mean dialogue films, In which the speech and 
various sound effects arc perfectly synchronised 
with thw corresponding visual images on the 
screen. Such films are nothing but a photographic 
variety of stage plays. They arc, of course, new and 
interesting, and will undoubtedly at first attract 
the curiosity of the public, but not for long. 

The real future Mougs to sound films of another 
kind. I visualise a film in which sounds and human 
speech are wedded to the visual images on the 
screen ux the same way as that in which two or 
more melodies can be combined by an orchestra. 
The sound will correspond to the film in the same 
way as the orchestra corresponds to the film to.day. 

The only difference from the method of to-day is 
that the director will have the control of the sound 
in hu own bands, and not in the hands of the 
conductor of the orchestra, and that the wealth of 
those sounds will be ovcfwbelniing. All the sounds 
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of the whole world, beginning with the whisper of 
a man or the cry of a child and rising to the roar of 
an explosion. The expressionism of a film can reach 
unthought-of heights. 

It can combine the fury of a man with the roar 
of a lion. The language of the cinema will achieve 
the power of the language of literature. 


But one must never show on the screen a man and 
reproduce his word exactly synchronised with the 
movements of his Ups. TI^ is cheap imitation, an 
ingenious trick that is useless to anyone. 

One of the Berlin Pressmen asked me : ‘‘ Do you 
not think that it would be good to bear, for instance, 
in the film Mother, the weeping mother when she 
watches over the body of her dead husband 
1 answered : “ If this were possible I would do il 
thus : The mother is sittiog near the body and the 
audience hears clearly the sound of the water 
dripping in the wash-basin ; then comes the shot 
of the silent bead of the dead man with the burning 
candle ; and here one bears a subdued weeping. 

That is how I imagme to myself a film that sounds, 
and I must point out that such a film will remain 
international. Words and sounds heard, but not 
seen on the screen, could be rendered in any 
language, and changed with the film for every 
country. 
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Allow me to conclude this note by thanking you 
for the patience and attentioa with which you have 
listened through my address. 

(Delivered, in the pretenc uanilaluio b>' I M. and S. S. N , la 
the Film Soaety, ui Slewart'i Gaih, Regent Street, February 3 , 
1929> Published, slightly ameiuled, by the Cinmd, February b, 

1929) 
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CLOSE-UPS IN TIME »* 

(AUDRMI rOR THE UOREERJ* HUI TEDESATTOX) 

D uring Uie jummcr of the year 1930 I 
attendee] a meeting in the Palace of Labour 
at Moscow. Work uas ended. Outside ia 
tlie street it was raining hard, and we had to wait 
for it to stop. 'ITie globules of water rebouadrd 
slightly from the sill ; now they were larger now 
smaller until they vanished in the air. They moved, 
rising and faliiog in curves of various fonn, ia a 
complex )'et definite rhythm. Sometiines sev^ 
streams, probably influenced by the wind, uniud 
into one. The water would strike upon the stone, 
scattering into a transparent, shivering fan, theniah, 
and anew the round and g^tcnlng globule would 
leap over the edge, mingling srith the tiny raindrops 
descending through the air. 

WTiat a rain ! I was but ^vatching it, yet I fdt 
to the full its fl-eshness, its moisture, its generous 
plenty. I felt drenched in it. It poured down on 
my head and over my shoulders. Most certainly the 
earth, soaked brimflil, must long have ceased to 
drink it up. The shower, as commonly occun m 
summer, ended almost abruptly, scattering its last 
drops beneath the already brightening sun. 

I left the building and, passing through the garden, 

146 
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paused to watch a man worlung with a scythe. He 
was bared to the waist. Tlse muscles of bis back 
contracted and expanded widi the even sweep of the 
scythe. Its damp blade> flying upwards, caught the 
sunlight and burst for a moment into a sharp, 
blinding flame. I stepped near. The scythe buried 
itself in the wet, rank grass, which, as it was cut 
away beneath, slowly gave down on to the ground 
in a supple movement impossible to describe. 
Gleaming in the slanting sunrays, the raindrops 
trembled on the tips of the pointed, drooping grass* 
blades, tumbled, and fell. The man mowed ; I 
stood and gazed. And once more I found myself 
gripped by an unaccustomed feeling of excitement 
at the grandeur of the spectacle. Never had I seen 
wet grass like this I Never had 1 seen how the rain- 
drops tumble down the grooves of its narrow blades I 
For the hnt time I was sering how its stalks fall as 
they yield to the sweep of the scythe 1 
And, as always, according to my invariable 
custom (doubtless one fanuliar to all film directors), 
I tried to imagine to myself all this represented on 
the screen. I recalled the reaping scenes recorded 
and included scores of times in an abundance of 
pictures, and fdt sharply the poverty of these lifeless 
photographs in comparison with the marvellous and 
pregnant richness 1 had seen. One has only to 
picture to oneself the flat, grey manikin waving a 
long pole, invariably in sightly speeded tempo, to 
picture the grass shot from above and looking like 
dry, tangled matting, for It to be clear in what 
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CLOSE-UPS IN TIME »* 

(aodrsss for the workers* hlm federatio-v) 

D uring the summer of the year 1930 I 
attended a meeting in the Palace of Labow 
at Moscow. Work was ended. Outside u 
the street it was raining hard, and we had to 'vait 
for it to stop. The globules of water rebounded 
slightly from the sill ; now they were large, now 
smaller undl they vanished in the air. They mot’cd, 
rising and falling in curves of various form, in ^ 
complex yet definite rhythm. Sometimes sev^ 
streams, probably influenced by the wind, united 
into one. The water would strike upon the stone, 
scattering into a transparent, shivering fan, thenfaHi 
and anew the round and glistening globules would 
leap over the edge, mingling with the tiny raindrops 
descending through the air. 

What a rain ! I was but watching it, yet I ft'* 
to tlie full its freshness, its moisture, its generous 
plenty. I felt drenched in it. It poured down ^ 
my head and over my shoulders. Most certainly the 
earth, soaked brimful, must long have ceased W 
drink it up. The shower, as commonly occurs W 
summer, ended almost abruptly, scattering its 
drops bcneatli tlie already brightening sun. 

I left the bulldingaod, passing Uirough the garden. 
140 
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against a stone balustrade. As the glittering drops 
leap up— their movements are exceptionally slow — 
can be seen all the comjdot, wondrous play of thdr 
intersecting paths through die air. Once more the 
movement speeds, but already the rain is lessening. 
Closing, come shots of wet grass beneath the sun. 
The wind waves it, it slowly sways, the raindrops 
slide away, and fall Thb movement, taken with 
the highest speed of the “ slow-motion ” camera, 
showed me for the first time that it is possible to 
record and reproduce the movement of grass before 
the wind. In earlier pictures I had seen nothing 
but a dry, hysterically trembling tangle I am 
deeply convinced both of the need for and the sense 
of practicability achieved by this new method. 

It is of the highest importance to appreciate, in 
all its profundity, the essence of ibis work in “ slow- 
motion,*' and to exploit it not as a trick, but as a 
means of consciously, at required points, retarding 
or acederadng movement 0 a precist dtiree. It is 
necessary to be able to exploit every possible speed 
of the camera, from the very highest, yielding on 
the screen exceptional slowness of movement, to the 
very least, resulting on the screen in an incredible 
swiftness. Sometimes a very slight retardation just 
of the plain and simple walk of a human being 
endows it with a wdght and significance that could 
never be rendered by acting. I tried to render a 
shell explosion by an editiiig construction of shots 
at varienu speeds : Slow at the beginning ; then 
very rapid flight ; slightly retarded development ; 
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a gifted oUcncr. who Jui perceived the thir^ cr 
pnxesj more clearly than an>T5nc cLc hoj ever licne 
before. 

I am convineetf that this method can be evtended 
to v»v)rk in »h»xvtin^ a man -his c.vprcsiicn, ha 
gestures. I afrradv know by csj'encniC **hJt 
precjoui matenal » alFonlett bv a man's iiiuJe »hi< 
m slow-m<i(]on " f haveettrai ie\l fnun lUihdit is 
some remafkable [viuset. wherein the e>es oii ne oi* 
enijgei} in a «m»le ihat the li}ts h.ike ni>t )c( bopiu 
to »h.ire \ irrmeiuloiM luiure rtretihes Uft're Oia 
cluse.iip -a fimr ‘ i‘ii(it ul.irlv in loiiiid blnu 
where ihe ili>thin i« <urn (Hunt j|>«| minj’IcvUy h» 
It* MiiijiiiK lion ntih xxiikI. iMiiit ii/.tilv lieie u it 
im(s>it nil 
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ASYNCHRONISM AS A PRINCIPLE OF 
SOUND FILM 

T he technical Invention of sound has long 
been accomplished, and brilliant experiments 
have been made in the held of recording. 
This technical side of sound-film making may be 
regarded as already rdatively perfected, at least in 
America, But there is a great dilTerence between 
the technical development of sound and its develop- 
ment as a means of expression. The expressive 
achievements of sound still lie far behind its technical 
posubilities, I assert that many theoretical ques- 
tions tthose answers are clear to us are still provided 
in practice only with the most primiuve solutions. 
Theoretically, we in the Soviet Union are in advance 
of Wtitern Europe and U.S.A. 

Our first question is : What new content can be 
brought into the dnema by the use of Sound ? It 
would be entirely false to consider sound merely as 
a mechanical device cnabUng us to enhance the 
naturalness of the image. Examples of such most 
primitive sound effects : in the silent cinema we 
were able to show a car, now in sound film we can 
add to its image a record of its natural sound ; or 
again, in silent film a speaking man was associated 
with a title, now we hear his voice. The role which 
sound is to play in film is much more rignificant 
»5i 
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>{M;cch, and ihc sperUCor ii int«cst«l in the mjwct, 
he can immedUttJy b« shown the person addressed, 
only presently hearing the amwer. Here the sound 
follows the irru^c. 

Or. ycl aijain, the spcclafor having grasped the 
im(>orl of a speech may be interested in its tJuL 
Accordingly, while the speccl> b stUI in progros, he 
can l>c tliown a gi'cn lulcner, or indeed givffl 3 
rcxncw of all those present and mark their rcacdoni 
towards it. 

'Ilicsc examples show clearly how the tiirec^, of 
means of editing, can move hb audience emotionally 
or intellectually, so that it experiences a spead 
rhythm in respect to the sequence presented on the 

Hut such a rcladoiuhip between the director^ 
hu cutting-room and bb future audience m 
csUblbhed only if he has a psychological insight into 
the nature of hb audience and its conscqncn 
relationship to the content of the given matow- 

For instance, if the first speaker in a dialogue 
grips the attenUOQ of the audience, the s^nu 
speaker will have to utter a number of 'vords bdore 
they will so alTcct the consciousness of the audi«« 
that it will adjust io full attention to him. Anc4 
contrariivbc, if the intervention of the second spcaJttf 
b more vital to the scene at the moment than the 
impression made by the first speaker, then the 
audience’s full attention will at once be riveted on 

him. I am sure, even, that it is possible to build up 

a dramatic incident with the recorded sound ol a 
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speech and the image of unspeaking listener 
where the latter’s reaction is the most urgent emotion 
in the scene. Would a director of any imagination 
handle a scene in a court of justice where a sentence 
of death u being passed by filming the judge pro- 
nouncing sentence in pcefercnce to recording visually 
the immediate reactions of the condemned ? 

In the final scenes of my first sound film Deserter 
my hero tells an audience of the forces that brought 
him to the Soviet Union. During the whole of the 
film his worse nature has been trying to stifle his 
desire to escape these forces ; therefore this moment, 
when he atlast succeedsin escaping them and himself 
desires to recount his cowardice to his fellow-workers 
is thehigh-spot ofhiscmotionai life. Being unable to 
speak Russian, bis speech has to he translated. 

At the beginning of this scene we see and bear 
shots longisb in duration, first of the speaking hero, 
then of his translator. In the process of develop- 
ment of the episode the images of the translator 
become shorter and the majority of his words 
accompany the images of the hero, according as the 
interest of the audience automatically fixes on the 
latter’s psychological position. We can consider 
the composition of sound in this example as similar 
to the objective thythro and dependent on the actual 
time rclationsbips existing between the speakers. 
Longer or shorter pauses between the voices are 
conditioned solely the readiness or hesitation of 
the next speaker in what he wishes to say. But tlie 
image introduces to the screen a new clement, the 
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of montage. I look sound strips and cut, 
example, for a word of a speaker broken in half 
an interruption, for the interrupter in turn ovcrs^vi 
by the tide of noise coming from the crowd, for t 
speaker audible again, and so on. Every sound u 
individually cut and the images assoaated a 
sometimes much shorter than the associated sow 
piece, sometimes as long as trvo sound pieces— the 
of speaker and Interrupter, for example — \*hile 
show a number of individual reactions in tl 
audience. Sometimes I have cut the general cro'v 
noise into the phrases with scissors, and I have foun 
that with an arrangement of the various sounds b 
cutting in this way it is posable to create a clea 
and definite, almost musical, rhythm : a rh}thn 
that develops and increases short piece by short piec< 
till it reaches a climax of emotional clTect that swell 
like the waves on a sea. 

I maintain that directors lose all reason to tn 
afraid of cutting the sound strip if they accept the 
principle of arranging it in a distinct composiuon. 
Provided that they arc linked by a clear idea of the 
course to be pursued, various sounds can, exactly 
like images, be set side by side in montage. Re* 
member the early days of the cinema, when directofi 
were afraid to cut up the visual movement on the 
screen, and how Griffith’s introduction of iw 
close-up was muuodcnCood and by many laUllw 
an unnatural and consequently an inadmiiuUe 
method. Audiences in those days even cned> 
“ Where arc their legs I ” 
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Cutting \sas the development diat first transformed 
the dhema from a mechanical process to a creative 
one. The slogan Cut remains equally imperative 
now that sound film has arrived. I believe that 
sound film tviU approach nearer to true musical 
rhythm than silent film ever did, and this rhythm 
must derive not merely from the movement of artist 
and objects on the screen, but also — and this is the 
consideration most important for us to-day — from 
exact cutting of the sound and arrangement of the 
sound pieces into a clear counterpoint with the 
image. 

I worked out in fine rhythm, suitable to sound 
film, a special kind of musical composition for the 
May Day demonsttatioo in Deserter. A hundred 
thousand men throng the streets, the air is filled with 
the echoing strains of massed bands, lilting the masses 
to exuberance. Into the patchwork of sound breaks 
singing, and the strains of accordions, the booting 
of motor-cars, snatches of radio noises, shouts and 
hurras, the powerful buzzing of aeroplanes. Certainly 
it would have been stupid to have attempted to 
create such a sound scene in the studio with 
orchestras and supers. 

In order to give my future audience a true 
impression of this ^gantic perspective of mass sound, 
iu echoes and its Tnultitucfinous complesiides, I 
recorded real materia], I used two Moscow demon- 
strations, those in May and November of one year, 
to assemble the variety of sounds necessary for my 
future montage. I recorded oieccs of various music 
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lengths, they served to me as notes of music. As 
fin^c of the docks scene I made a half-symbolic 
growth of the ship in images at an accelerated pace, 
while the sound in a complicated syncopation 
mounts to an ever greater and grancUose climax. 
Here I had a real inusical ta^, and was obliged to 
“ feel ” the length of each strip in the same spirit 
as a musician “ feels ” the accent necessary for each 
note. 

I have used only real sound because I hold the 
view that sound, like visual material, must be rich 
in its association, a thing impossible for reconstructed 
sound to be. I maintain ^at it is impossible arti- 
ficially to establish perspective in sound ; it is 
impossible, for instance, to secure a real effect of a 
distant siren call in a closed studio and relatively 
near the microphone. A “ distant " call achieved 
by a weak tone in the studio can never create the 
same reaiity of effect as a loud blast recorded half 
a mile away in the open air. 

Fot the vfmphony rf siren c^s with which 
Dtsirler opens I had six steamers playing in a space 
of a mile and a half in (he Port of Leningrad. They 
sounded their calls to a presenbed plan and we 
worked at night in order that we should have quiet. 

Now that I have finished Deseritr I am sure that 
sound film is potentially the art of the future. It is 
not an orchestral creation centring round music, 
nor yet a theatrical dominated by the factor of the 
actor, nor even is it akin to opera, it is a synthesis 
of each and. every element — the ori, the visual, the 
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; it u our cpputluxiitj Uj iriOilatilt 
in jli itj linoi ami iluilowi into a nca u! 
C'ftn that ha* xsccmlrd and **ilJ jupcnctJe aJ t-f 
tJdff ant, tif it ii ifjg luprcme in«!iunj in wiii 
“e can ctprrsf loKla/ and livmorrow. 


( (i# 1^ Mxt by Sctoo t. 



NOTES AND APPENDICES 


/i.-GLOSSARIAL NOTES 

I N the discussion of technical subject it 
U accessary to employ technical terms- Tech- 
nical cinematographic lenns afford >vide oppor- 
tunities for ambiguity and obscurity in two wa>'S. 
In the first place, they are usually not invented 
words, but words in conunoo use extended to em- 
brace technical meanings, to the confusion of the 
layman. In the second place, they vary slightly 
owing to differing practices in differing countries, or 
c\’cn in different studios, to the confusion of the 
expen. It is theref^ore desirable to establish, by 
dchniuon, the sense in which tecbsical terms have 
been employed in the preceding essays. 

The word Pradwrr in the film world is properly 
applied only to the badness man, financial orgaaiser, 
mmging director of a produciog concern ; the 
driving-force rather than the technical guidance 
behind any given production. Producer in the 
stage sense has become Dirulpr in the films. This 
Icminology is American in origin, but is now 
unlvcml in England also. 

'Die word Scenario is loosely applied to almost any 
WTUicn tnattcx relating to the story preparation of 
a film in any of its stages. The course of develop- 
tnent is roughly as follows* ; The Sjnofisis is an 

•^lUuit iDcimng. Jj onvr irpmrou • otcrjii 

id Ui« cue wWre <}« iitia'* (cimu b reumeoted by tie 

C lucrr Pwiautidiiif. “ fcfaSg toe < - — ' — 

• WMLrtli.'* 


• Ua at iiwUkc- 
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outline of three or four typc^viittcn pages contaimoj 
the barest summary of character and action. It u 
made for the convenience of the producer or 
scenario-chooser, who may be too busy or unwilUcg 
to study potential sul^ects at length. In the 
adaptation of a book or a play, the sjTiopsis repr^ 
sents the first stage. In the case of an original 
story it may rather be a precis of the neat stag 
follotving. 

This is the Treatment. A treatment is more exten 
sive, usually from twenty to fifty pages. Here 
although still written throughout in purely narO' 
tive form, we have, already indicated by mi^ 0 
a certain degree of detail in pictorial descriptioit 
the actual visual potentialities of the suggested 
acdoQ. The use of the word scenario for other oi 
these documents is more common with the 13)10^ 
than with the technician. Credit for a uutfflcct 
is given, on a title or in a technical publicadM 
more often by the tvords “ Slory by ” than by 
association svitb the scenario. The tvori “ Sccnmi^ 
by ” imply work on a yet later stage — the sbooung- 
script. ..cl 

The Siooling^crifit is the scenario in its hD" 
cinematograph form, with all its incidents ana 
appearances broken up in numbered sct^ucnce into 
the separate images from which they will be lato 
represented. These separate images arc pUfo 
Sm^i-see/us, listed, in the typewfritten abbreviation 
of a usual shooting-sc^t, simply os Seems— f S' 
Scene I, Scene 3, etc. The words appearing upoo 
>1.. ......... ... .1..% .. r.f.. n.mecs 
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are part of a scene, and S^trimpastd lilUs, a term 
canning iu onm meaning. 

It is evident from Pudo\ Lin's essay on tiic scenario 
that an intermediate stage, quite unusua] in England 
or America, inicrvcnci in U.SS.II. belwccn the 
purely narrative (rrotmfiu and its complete cinema- 
tographic anal^'su, the shocMgscnpl. In this stage 
^e titles stand already numbered, so do Ute separate 
tiny incidents, but there is no indteauon yet of the 
imagts to be selected to compose them. Such an 
incident FudovLin terms a “ scene," using the word 
almost in the seme in which it is used in a classical 
French play, to indicate not merely a change of 
place, but even a change of circumstance such as 
the entrance nr exit of a player. To avoid confusion, 
the word scene has been avoided in lliis text, being 
rttdered by “ incident," except in the example 
given of this suge of treatment.* 

The ^cyurnri is a conveiuent division, into a series 
of which the action naturally (alls. The sequences 
are already feclable even in the purely narrative 
treatment, and may each contain numben of inci* 
dents, or scenes (in thePudovldo sense). TJutegueact 
of tht sUding of iht Priaau embraces all the business 
of ronning away with her, possibly involving inter- 
actions at several dilTercnt geographical points. TIu 
utTa” (Pudov kin's sense) of tiu Prvuess bttng stolen 
probably coven only the actuid carrying her out of 
her bedroom ; dragging her down the stairs would 
be another “ scene " (incident, in the phraseology 
* Tliose interested to sttsd/ rurtber Use Soviet oielliod of writing 
•unarjoi »re teCarod to two publbbed waaiple* : that of Eueniwin 
wa Alexandrov’* •' TV CrurJ publubed as a booldei m 

and tatraeti from Euenstein, Aleanndrcn’ »nd Montagu’s 
,.™^'n^TraBed)r," pubUshed by the Ute H. A.PotamIunio 
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f lijv e cnipln>f,j). Tlie 5<-p4far<r paru that ccmpc 
jur» a ,frnr. ihe at >ef further mdhisilleatcr 
r’ . "c »«mcd variously acccrt 

injj to ihfir fiinftitm foatidcrccl at tiie moment. 1 
their phih«opli,r function wc terra them sepan: 

; rnatrriatly. tepjrafe/»w,/»/„/iidc«;/; fuze 

iionally, m (he »hfx>tin({.«-ripf, stripi-scaus {abb 
Ui/uji . ajjfpar.uctailiupontheflooroftheitudio 
or aj separate p.»ru of a finuhetj. edited film, SicU, 
wiiuc m the . uttif»f{-fw>m wc find that cadi ii 
rcpracntal by leveraj subsimilar pieces, va/yinjia 
number accordint; to the number of limes iu aciioi 
was rcspecuvely shot, spolcn of as the several Tda 
of one shot. 

On the lloof of the studio we Shet or TaU tie 
inou. The latter expression u perhaps lie JZon 
common m speaking of a $cnpt*sccne io single aspect 
( How many uma did we uke that scene?”), tie 
ormer as a general term (“ We shot ten scenes bcfo« 
r L **0' **>ooi to-day, because of 

og Jhc word Turn, a transliieratioa ^ wtici 

u meU m several European languaco instead of 
IS used in English only of the special acmicy 
niz-f (" turned for you on that 

p c we . ). !\oce that in our last example FiciS’ 

IS used to mean whoUJUm. This sense it sling ratio 
an tech n i c al. The pitlun should properly 
the composition space of an imaget— Lc., 
iftape, meaning screen-shape. The camera Sd-if 

by*iw » m fitei piralldcd “df 

«od ihe Lie! mVLch » »=<*' 
action. «flcct» of muce Uun one lepjraie taaaf 

/ lie floorii.enwij 

me cuiiing-room^ though to huju, aj 4 unu of the 
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refers to its position in relation to the shot object, 
riot only its distance from the object, but also its 
angle to it. If we alter the one or me other we alter 
the set-up. The Camna-angU, in this sense, is the 
relation between the vertic^ and horizontal axes of 
the object shot on the one hand, and the plane of the 
film at the nvomeat of shooting on the other. The 
dhtojua of the camera from the shot object are 
technically designated as Long-Shot, MidShol, and 
Cltst-Up, with their tnaaifold supplcmcntaries. No 
two studios, directors, or scenarists t^ill agree abso- 
lutely about the measure of these shots, which have 
constancy only in tbdr relation to one another. One 
tcchniclaa will describe a distance showing the figure 
from crown to knee as a mid-shot, another as a 
medium long-shot. The full tally is something like 
dirianei-ihol, long-shot^ nudtum long-shot, mid-shot, smi- 
tlost-up, (lost-up, tig tlost-up (or, in the appropriate 
spedal case, iig ktad). 

It is irepactant to gain a cleat concration of the 
activities embraced here by the word tdiung. The 
vvord used by PudovLin, the German and French 
word, is mnlagt. Its only posable English cquiv^ent 
u iditing. But in England, in the trade, the editor u 
too often conceived of as a bumble person, called in 
after the damage, or good, has been done upon the 
fioor, to accomplish a rdativcly mechanical task 
upon material the cfiect of which has been already 
settled. The word ((firing, as used here in its correct 
sense, has a far wider, constructive application. It 

1^ piourc, lot tbca bctoiBC awre ticnificiLni (twn 
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Greed for Universal and Wedding Morih for I’ara- 
mounr were rutldtssly cut down and the wholes have 
never been seen. On the Continent, where single- 
feature programmes are the rule, a film usually 
attains 9,000 feet — hours. In England and 
with the habit of double programmes, only 
exceptional films attain 90 minuta and tiic usual 
length u 70. {p. 9.) 

a. Neglect of thh rule, to establish clearly the 
theme first of all and sidect all incident only to 
express it, was almost certainly the root cause of the 
failure of Pudot kin’s penultimate film, A Simple Case. 
Not all its later devised ingenious ctnbcllishmcnti 
could save it, the fault was in its genesis, (p. to ) 

3. This example may be obscure to the reader 
not grounded in tefonnist or rcvoludonary politics. 
To a Russian an anardust is a definite type — shock- 
beaded, pierciog eyes, spouting, impractical — in 
vivid contrast to the communist ideal of an athletic, 
disciplined, handy-man, (hat the hero finally be- 
comes. The replacement in the scenario of a vagu^Y 
turbident character by an anarchist b thus, to a 
Russian, a ^sdn iu dejiniuntst. It u as vf a character, 
vague and intangible, were described in an English 
scenario as being “in the army." By tightening 
m revirion the character u made a sergeant-major. 
Everyone in England knows what a sergeant-major 
ts lie ; the other persons io the story can be really 
^w^terisedbythei* reactions to him. The gain in 
definiteness b obvious, (p. ii.) 

4 - How far and under what conditions arc 
spoken phra^ ” admissible in sound films ? The 
author gives hb view on ihu question in essays VII 
andVm. (p. ,4,) ^ 
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Dr the amateur. It should be notedi indeed, that in 
iroducUon for two-projector exiubition the reverse 
equirement obt^ns. The cutter should take care 
uit to divide his reels at the end of a sequence. A 
ihoit footage is almost atwa^’s lost to view in each 
:haiigc-over, owing to the precautions taken by the 
operator to avoid at all costs the shattering appear- 
ance on the screen of the ts^ “ End oi Reel X ” or 
“ Red X -f r.” Tor example, the penulomate and 
last reds of Two Dajs. Here the Russian, relying on 
his interval, shows at the end of the pcQuitimate reel 
a short shot of the father kneeling by his banged son ; 
slow fade-out. Interval for lacing up the next reel. 
Fade-in, father rising to his feet. We axe aware that 
he has been long dazed ivitb sorrow, and has at last 
reached a cridcal inmulse, to fire the house of his 
son’s execudonen. Qn a Western apparatus the 
chaage-ovet swallows all, or the best part of, the 
fades. The father appears merely to indulge in a 
more or less irradonal kneeling-down and ^most 
ttamediaie standing-up, and much of Uie " right- 
ness ” of the psychology of his impulse is lost. Care 
should be taken, ther&re, by the cutter to divide his 
reels preferably at a place of cross-cut shots where 
of perhaps the last fool of one and the first foot 
of anouiet will be iosiznificaat. (p, ai.) 

_ 9 - Note that in a talaing-hltn script, the dialogue 
IS set out bunched up on the right-hand side of the 
^ it* a play, not between the scenes and level 
'srth them, as the spoken sub-titles here. {p. ai.) 
to. Rcf« to Glossarial Notes, [p. 23.) 
r*. A girl member of the Young Communist 
League, {p. 33.) 

12. Hus paragraph remains equally true for 
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sound films in Pudovlin's \'ie^v. Solon^osanix^^ 
appears it should not be casual, but sdcctcd for a 
expression ; dmilaily speech should not be cxjual— 
the speech that might happen to be uttemi— hul 
rigidly selected and arranged for maximum ti* 
pression. Sec his e$sa>s VZI and VIII. 27 ) 

13. The principle has a useful application, h 
comerse iruercnce, for the editor (me cutter a-id 
titler, called in afier the damage is done) as '*tll i» 
for the scenarist. Suppose he be confronted "iJi 
this sscak scene of Olga walking out on her hus^'l 
already made, he can sliphlly strengthen it ty 
wealening the preceding title — that is, nuUnj « 
more indefinite. Thus : ” Olga, unable to rnJutt 
her hard'hearted husband, came to a cn>si>u 
deciiioQ." (p 33.) 

(4. A long experience of titling enables me to W 
not contradictory, but ^lerhaps more definite. 1 htri 
cotuideratioru a/foct rides , they are, in order 
descending importance • (a) content, (ij »t)^’ 

(f) compression. 

The absolutely clear tigniluam c of the cuiitedlM 
the doelcpment of ihc at^iu-n u (laraniounL 'Ihsi 
satisfied, me u»e of plirascolugy m i(iolcn Ull*? 
helping to charaslrriie a «{>e.<L(r or lui iiiooil, ir 
st)te iu contiiiuuy udej wedded to die inouientaiT 
ipixit 0/ the film, nwy be cxircdiugly valuable 
(impression, though to fce coiuuJercd only alter da 
orher two desiderata, u lugld/ iin|H>i(a(it ; ilioi.*;'* 
&w ipecuiori are aMalpliabcts, iraifing u, to i.Mur 
of theiii, an carnoav arkl, if riie serrm be fuJI 
tyj^. a« astoiudm.g Bun.Ur uuke an rtfoit i,j 
on U at aJ. {/. it-i 

f j, oi ndtdci.gih I }.ii 
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gi\cn here, though used in icveral iiudioa, u ati 
ctcessivdy large approximation. A more exact 
allowance is one foot for each of the fint five words, 
and one foot for each subsequent pair of words, lliis 
presupposes that a material part of the lime taken 
m reading a card ii taken up» finlly, in adjustment 
U) the first appearance of the card, secondly, in 
adjustment to cadi new woid ; length of words U 
regarded as temporally relatively umm}>ortant, for 
most long words are recognised when only a part of 
their length has been spelt out For this view there 
is eaperimenta] support, {p. 33.) 

t6. To it belongs also the science of selection of 
fount script), lone, and background, {p. 34O 

17. To avoid intcrrupuoo of Uie flow of rapid 
action by length in a dtie. the Russians introduced 
the method of “ spliNutlcs,’* that is. distribution of 
the essential content to be rendered on to two or 
three separated cards ; each is thus showm short in 
footage and the tempo undtstueb^. StiJ) faster, in 
his penultimate film, rudoviun cut alternate frames 
of a title asid a picture in battle scenes. This gave 
an cSxt of almost nvaciun^^n rapidity. Alternate 
tame effects can also be got, perhaps more easily, 
US what is called an “ optical printer." (p. 35.) 

18. Theicxiubcreslightlyamcndcd. Theaulhor 
P''**_as Ids ample form the sfisdn and irts-oui, 
mmlioning what is called the fade only as a variant. 
Imcs were used far more in the past than io.^ay, 
the fade has now been found to be less distracting 
to the spatator. The mere reversal of thdr respec- 
tive positions, with little phrase alteration, is effective 
to modemising the passage, (p. 35,} 

>9- See Note 18, (p. 36.) 
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20. These cficcts have late!)' come va>' muci 
into fashion ; they are called " wipes,” and are oat 
usually cifectedootin the camera butonlhepristJT. 

(A 36.) . ^ 

21. The mix luti not be cfTcctcd at once ia i-e 
camera ; it can be made subsequently ia 
printing, or by various trick processes. As a matt* 
of fact, however — though there ii no theoretical 
reason why it should be so— such processes aal 
printing machina are, in practice, nearly alw^^t 
imperfect, and result in a loss cJ* photographic 
quality, (fi. 37.) 

22 - Accomplished bymcansofafamcraaw 3 son» 
such a shot u termed a " pan.'* Accomplished 
free*hand, it is usually termed a “ swinging " ahet 
(A 37 ) . . 

23. There is strong dilTcrence on this point. •' 
costly process, ceding to the time taken for 
complex preparation of such a shot, the pndij* 
/Vmcricans use it more and more frequentiy. 
such purposes as the following of 3 character 
passages, up ilights of stain, and so forth. Tracbt'$ 
(and panning) are in diJasuur with tiie 
Russian Khool, for. naiuroJuts, they hold 
methods easily tend to remind the spectator U t"* 
presence of the camera. 1/38) 

2p The same clfett u often obtained by giu/e» 
cr cigarette smoke in 1 /ont <>f the lens. (/• i<l-) 

35. Scenes and script-scenes Refer to ClossaiW 
Notes. IJ>. j-).) 

36. t'urihcr wide textual alteration. Do<us»i''“ 
was gives cf the editing t/ the reel {“eath red “ 
a Ciore or leas complete whole, cofioi*'idu:g. 

a ecitam degice, to an act upon ti.e luse ") aioi 
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must bt 

iuldh.rSa?S h ^ sdf-conlainol. ihough now 

WSS'S” °Ubi.ion °,hh i, 

tht au^ snaaSrf r ® “ "'bole, 

spectator i . c*'croy of the 

“Mo reda ahonel!’ Md feS t‘ 

are significant in Westem^P*^’ observations 

(A I9-) Eivea on p. ,9. 
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Jiof oodogiol't'S “ oo»oo“ hall 
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object ou^de the picture-frame or otIle^^^i5C ua- 
remarl^ed is said to be cheated.” {p. 57.) 

3>* CommunistmiiedBoyandGiriScouts. (/.iS.) 

32. By a curious error of nustransladon on the 
part of the German renters of this film it has been 
customary to refer to rhi» ^^•aIship as an armoured 
cruiser {Panztrkrtuzft). Both in actuality and in the 
Russian name of the film the Potemiin « a 
dreadnought battleship, the full name of which u 
Potemkin TamUheski (ex PanUlimon, cx Xmaz PoUbJ^ 
Tamicheski). It was completed in iQoo, and its 
details arc given as follows ; Displacement, iSrlS*? 
metric tons; complement, 741; ^;uai, four jj'i 
sixteen 6', fourteen 1 i-poundcrs, s« 3-pouDden | 

5 torpedo-tubes, speed, about 16 knots. It dosel) 
resembles those English classes of prc^lreadnought 
—BuluaTk, Formidable, Majejiu, Canc/as— ofwhicbw 
many examples were lost during the war. 67.) 

33. These are the marble steps leading from the 
statue of the Due de Richelieu on the boulevard to 
the docks below, (p. 67.) 

34. In the German edition the tramlaton berc 
inserted Ruttman'i Zhr/M as a film of this kind. This 
is absurd ; Berlin was most carefully scripted and 
exactly executed, and the instance was repudiated 
by Pudovkin when brought 10 his attention. (/■ 7^ ) 

35. The counter to thu rule is, of course, Drijs* 
Vertov with Lis theory of the ** Kino-c>e.” DrigJ" 
Vertov bolds that the director sliould stage nothing, 
simply going about i^uietly and unobscrvnliy 
accumulating material with the camera, his ” Kino- 
cye^” and that only such a film as one in wtuch the 
director's ‘‘interference** with the natural course 
of events u limited to choosing and eJiminaling 
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tails can properly be called documentary. It is 
1 a matter of degree. At the one pole there is the 
bitraiy, staged and acted event — Chaas or 
ndstonn in Turksib, at the odicf^ the lurking 
XMt the streets of Ruttmana in Berlia or 
•aga-Vertov. But even Daga-Vertov would doubt- 
31 repeal and “ interfere in the seme of the next 
3t paragraph to secure certain roaterial. {p. 74-) 

S6. lo En^andicis the whole work of one member 
f the producing team, the " contmuity ” or floor- 
cerctary, to aid the Erector to keep watch on 
wrwpondtnces of this kind. {p. 79.) 

37. Recall that the dircctoi^s fidd will alter with 
rvery lens. Modification of the amount of space to 
be embraced may often be effected not by change 
N set-up but by change of lens. (p. 8a) 

38. la “The Dynamic Square, Eisienstein 
doquesily pleads for all those male shapes utterly 
“Med from proper Ktcen exprtsaon by its at preent 
accepted frame, (p. 81.) 

39 * 7 ^ AltehaiijUm 0/ Ae Bmn, Reel One. {p. 83.) 
4®. At ihe former Imperial summer residence in 
tJvadca, near Yalu. {p. 89.) 

4 ** PudovUn is himself a declared and practi»ng 
^Jplc of die Atnciican GiilBtli in this matter, 
^nipare the steady, inexorable flow of spring river 
^ Md the marching, demonstrating svorkers in 
Moihtr ; romparc the storm, existing for the story 
not in reality but only in emotion, that sweeps away 
English at the finale of Jtnghii Khan. This lost 
a rctnatkable achievement. For 
Irr ‘^\toducing an emotional environmental 
H«t u dial It is mucli less likely than a real one 
0 IK apprehended unconsciously by die audience ; 
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it may become a symbol, requiring consdoiu effort 
for comprehension, and risk passing the audience 
by, e.g., the Regeneration Sequence in SimpU Ccm, 
{p. lo:.) 

42. Recall again the Separator Sequence, Ct’^rd 
Line, Reel Two. (p. 104.) 

43. Example: Tbegrimacing and painted Krauu 
standing on a real hill, pretending to influence a rc" 
fox, real foxhounds and hones ; a preposterous 

in S/udenl of Prague, (p. 106.) 

44. It requires such an abundance of stock on 
the regular pay-roll as can only be afforded by the 
wealthiest film-company. The herding of 

into a film-city, in which all companies ccnlrw“« 
their studios, has, however, something of the saro* 
effect, (p. 108.) 

45. Many historians of the Theatre would «“*• 
agree, (p. tto.) 

46. Fat I’udosUn’s Nvewv on Uvt ptepet teliuoa 
of speeches and movements in dialo^c film tf* 
cssa)*! VII and Vill. (/. 115.) 

47. Remember also the ^cc of the Mongol in 
finale of TTie Heir lo fenghii Khan. [p. iigj 

48. Sofi-fucus, refer note 24 {p. laa). 

49. This is a considerable over-estimate for 1 *'^ 
conditions of commercial film production in tn^ 
West. Companies with big studio inveatmenu 
going on location ; Uiey must keep their stuih*^ 
occupied to cover their overheads, (p. tay). 

50. This, of course, the elimination of the supers* 
rogatory, is vshat makes the Close-up the kcysioti^ 
of the vthoJe power and elfcctivencsi of the tinciii-*- 
A measure — the ullioute {^ible — of the unevO" 
sciomoeu of the West and iu innocence of iJieory 
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53 ' Various means of ofctajninif ‘^aose-ups in 
Time ’’ have been used previously by dirccton other 
than (he quoted Epstein. Turning the camera East— 
though not in actual exaggerated slow-motioa as in 
these experiments — is not at all uncommon ibr 
certain undcriinings. Some of Fairbanks athletic 
feats Mere probably recorded in this way to em- 
phause their grace. Eiscnstcin, on the other ha^ 
has olwa)*! emphasised his moments by rep^tive 
cutting. Recall the repetition in the enthroning in 
the tractor in the last reel of Gtnaal Liiu, in the 
bridge scene of Ortoier, and as for the Odessa Steps 
Kcne in PaUmkin-^you will &nd that the soldieff 
inarch down this whole length two or three times if 
all the descent shots are added together. These are 
other technical means to the same end as the 
experiments in A SimpU due here described, {p. 146). 


C.— V. I. PUDOVKIN : 
ICONOGRAPHY 

I. Thi Mechanism of the BTtnn{hltjnhpom-mss,i^^ 
Technical scientific direcdon : Professor L. 

Voskresenski and Professor D. S. Fursikov. 
Technical cinema tograpfaic direction : V. !• 
Pudovkin. 

Ph)tsioIogicaI experiments and operations I Fm* 
fessor D. S. FumLov. 

Animal-life direction z L, N. Danilov. 
Conditional refiex experiments on childrca: 
Professor N. I. Krasnogorski. 
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CMd-life directioii : Profcsior A. S. Durnxtvo. 
Diagrams : I. Van<^ D. Tcherkess, V. Merku- 
lov. 

Photography : A. N. Golovnia. 

A documentary film illustrative of compara- 
'ivt mental •piotesscs, more paitifulatly of the 
process in knowledge of conditioned refiexes 
attamcd by workers in Professor Pavlov’s labora- 
tory at the Academy of Sciences, Leningrad. 
Regarded as unsuitable for public presentation 
by the B.B. of P.C., February 1929 First 
cihibited in England, privately, to the Royal 
Society of Me^cine (Ncnroiogical Section), 
March, 1939. 

a. 7 ^ CA&rr P/tpi/r (Mdrabpom-russ, 1926). 
Direction : V. I. Pudovkin. 

A short comedy in which, by means of an 
experiment in cutting and ccfiting, J. R. Capa- 
blanca is made to appear to play a part. 

3 * Mother (Mejrabpom-russ, 192S). 

Based on the story by Maxim Gorki. 

Scenario : N. A. Zaikht. 

Direction : V. I. Pudovkin. 

Art Direction : S. V. Koslovski. 

Photography : A. N. Golovnia. 

Cast : The /alheT-~A. Tchistiakov* ; the mother 
— ^Vera Balanovskaia ; ihesM — ^Nikol^ Bata- 
lov. 

B»aoovskma and Batalov are professionals, 
Tchistiakov is an accountant of Mcjrabpom, 
he has appeared in each of Fudovkin's subse- 
quent films. A small part in the film, that a 
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mild, bespectacled ol^ccr, is played ^ PudcA* 
kin. Pint perfonned in England, privately, at 
the Film S^ety, October 1928. Regarded as 
unsuitable lor public presentation by tbe B.B. 
of F.C., November 1928. 

4. Tht End of St. PtUtsburg (Mej'rabpom-russ, 1927)- 
Scenario : N. A. Zark^'. 

Direction : V, J. Pudovkin. 

/\rt Direction : S. V. Koslovski. 

Photography : A. N. Golovnia. 

Cost: 7 Tu Dolskenk — A. Tchistiakov; 
ujift — V. Baranonkaia ; ti/ pmani iej— 
I. TchuveJev ; Ldiede^V. Obolenski ; « 
jingo — V. Tsoppi. 

The peasant Iwy is played by a peasant, 
whose brother appears, also as a peasant boy, 
in the blackly scene. The part of his preg* 
nant mother is played by a peasant Homan 
The stockbrokers are all former stockbrokers 
Obolenski similarly a member of the forma 
governing class. Fint performed in ^gland, 
privately, at the Film Society, February 1929. 

M Heir to JenghU Khan (Mejrabpom-hlm, 1928). 
Based on a story by Novokshenov. 

Scenario : O. Brik. 

Direction ; V. I. Pudovkin. 

Art Direction : S. V. Koslovski and Aronsoa 
Photography : A. N. Golovnia. 

Cast : The Mongol — V. Inkishinov ; his father-^ 

I. Inkishinov ; the Partisan leader — ^A-Tchisda- 
kov ; the Commandant — L. Dedintsev ; ^ 
wife — L. Billimkaia ; his daughter— Anas. Suja* 
k^tch ; a fur-trader — V. Tsoppi ; a soldier 
— K. Gumi^ ; a mxssiona ^ — R. Pro. 
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actors are professions 
Inkhmnov is assistant producer in the Meyi 
hold Theatre. His father in the film is play 
by his actual father, on the location in which 
has always lived. The Mongols and Mongoli: 
ceremonies arc actual. The film was regard 
“ for public presentation by the B. 

C , ' 929 - presented 

England, privately, at the Film Society, Februa 

Simfdt Cast (Mcjrabpom-film, 1931 
Theme : M. Koltsova. 

Scenario : A. Rzhesbevski. 

Direction : V. 1 . Pudovkin. 
rhotogr^hy : G. Kabalov. 

IVcrJur — A. Gortchilin ; I 
“/«— Tchckulayeva; wn— M. Kashteliar 
(fiiory) UiuU Sasha — A. TchUtiakov; Pa 
— A. Baturin 5 Fedya ^ 

Kuzmitcb ; Hasha Langovoi—Si. Rogulina 
the second wiJe~H. Belousova. 

Baturin is a xoncen-singer ; Kuzmitc 
actually a Red Army Officer ; Belousova 
Professor ^ Psychology. The film was fir 
presented in England, privately, at the Fill 
*933 » *^ withdrawn i 

me U.S.S.R. It was at fint provisionally name 
A/r is Grand. ^ ^ 

T' Drjfftrr (Mejrabpom*film, 1933). 

Scenario : N. Agadjanova-Shutko, M. Krasnt 
slavsid, A. Locbnikov. 

Direction : V. I. Pudovkin. 

Art Direction: A. KozIos'sU. 

Photography : A. N. Golovnia. 
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Sound Recording : E. Nesterov. 

Music : I. Shaporio. 

Sound System ; Tagephon. 

Cast ; Boris LK’anoV) M. Aleshchenko, A. Bes- 
perotov, S. Gerasimov, I, Giiser, K. Gumiak, 
A. Kotxsovski, V. KoWigin, I. Lavrov, T. 
Makarova, T. Svashenko, A. Tchistiakov, 
V. Uralski. 
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A 

Academy of Motion Picture Art? and SatNCW, 
Hollywood, igi 

Academy of Sciences, I^eningrad, 193 
AdverUutts of Mr. Wat, T%t : L. V. Kuleshov, 
Mcjrabpom'rusj, 1924, x, lO 
Agadjanova>Shutko, N., scenarist, 193 
Aleshchenko, M., actor, 196 
Mexandrov, G. V., film director, 177 
America : D. \V. Grilfith, United Artists, 1923, 9 ®» 

ni, 133 

" /Vmen'ean Tragedy, Ad, scenario, 177 
ArisioUe, vui 

/Vrnlicim, Rudolf, writer, xi 
Aronson, art director, 194 


0 

BalAzJ, BiLA, VVRITEB, 8 
Baranovskaia, Vera, actress, 191, 193, I9{ 
Banhehneu, Richard, actor, too, 129 
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Batalov, Nikolai, actor, igi, ino 

n,. s Eiscmtcii,, So 
I'S. tig, laa, 126, 16 

^turin. A., actor, 191, igr 
^c^va, M., actress, 195 

fox Europa, 1928, 188. li 

^perotov, A., aaor, 196 

pond thtLoio: not identified, 121 
fc^a, L., stress, .94 
O., sccnanst, 191 

tt,Sa„°fS 

®Oher, writer, '193 

iJucbanan, Andrew, film director, xi 


^raiUioa, joo, Raoul, 193 

Cwp" aod E. B. Schosdtack, Para 
rt 189 

^pUn, Charles, vii, 105 
'83 


.. p.' it'd, 193 


.. journal, New York, 


stuaneny," journal, xi 

Principle and the Japanese Tlicatrc 
i.ne, caay. xi 


•' rr’ ** 

pT°*®-Up. ’ journal, xi, 177 
t^l6n, Cnstobal, 

W‘d, 88 


Ecsscr (Jackie Coogan), First Nauonal. 
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Danilov, L. N., director of Zoological Park, Lenin* 
grad, iga 

Danton, Ccor^a Jacques, t6g 

Dajs of Struggle, Tke : Perestiani, 1920, x 

Dcdintscv, L., actor, 194 

DeutUr (P.), 161, 162, 168, 169, 171, I 72 j * 73 > *93 

“ Detective Work in die G.I.K.,” essay, xi 

Dr. Mohust, the Gambler: F. Lang, Ufa, 1922, 180 

“ Doing without Actors,” essay, xi 

Dovzhenko, Alexander, film director, ix, 191 

Duroovo, Professor A. S., psychologist, 193 

” Dynamic Square, The,” address, xi, i8g, 191 

Dziga-Vertov, film director, 188, 189 

E 

Einstein, AtsERT, ix 

Eisensiein, S. JVi. (correctly transliterated Euca* 
shtein), ix, xi, 67, 87, 88, 148, 167, t 77 > 1B9. * 9 «. 

192 

£/ui of St, PeUrsbuTg, The (P.), xv, xvi, 194 
Epstein, Jean, film director, 152, 192 
Ermler, Friedrich, film director, ix 
” Experimental Cinema,” journal, xi 

F 

Fairbanks, Dougin, 105, 192 
Fall of the House of Usher, Tke; J. Epstein, Epstein 
Productions, 1929, 153 
Famine : not identified, 34 
“ Film,” book, xi 
“ Film Art,” journal, xi 
“ Film Problems of Soviet Russia,” book, 193 
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Fili^egie and Filmmanuskript,” book, xviii 
rraenkcl, Heinrich, x 

‘‘Fn™ *45. *94. *93 

FiJm WcckJy, journal, xviii 
r(w, turn producers, 191 
t nedand, Georg and Nadia, translaton, xviii 
Fimdov, Professor D. S,, of Professor Pav 
laboratory, 194 

G 

GASniN, V. R., HLM DIRECTOR, X 

^ Mejrabpom-1 

Lin«. The,” book, 177 

f 0 ^ •" Eisenstein, Sovkino, ii 

*48, 18a, 190, 194 

Jj«rasimov, S., actor, 196 
Gish, I^an, actress, 100, 1 1 1 
I., actor, 196 
Gogol, Nikolai, 60 
Go dm«, Hatel, xi 

Pn ^**0^ N., cameraman, 193, 194, ii 
Gorki, Maxim, 193 ' ' 

Goitc^n, A., actor, 195 
'r ** ^**^Tcague ”) : E. Stroheim, Mei 

TO’ '9=*3. *8* 

^ me*’ '9* =°« ®5> ®7' 9^* ‘ 

Gun^v°f? ***> ‘29. *35. *70. * 

unuak, K., actor, 194, 196 



